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I. ARISTOTLE’S VIEW. 


“Ir is commonly believed,” says Aristotle in his Ethics, 
“that happiness consists in leisure: we forego leisure that 
we may have leisure, just as we go to war in order that we 
may live in peace.” 1 This statement has a paradoxical air. 
War is a disturbance of social life, an abnormality, a more 
frequent and familiar intruder no doubt to a fourth-century 
Greek than to a modern European, but yet an unwelcome 
intruder, which no decent person can value for itself but only, 
if at all, for something of quite opposite nature to it, which 
in given circumstances it may help us to get. Are we to 
accept this analogy? Are we to believe similarly that 
leisure is the normal, natural and wholly desirable state or 
situation, and that work and whatever else is its opposite is 
an unwelcome disturbance of life, frequent perhaps but still 
essentially inferior and second rate, of value only for what 
it contributes to activities in which it has no part whatever ? 

The instructed reader will already be on his guard. He 


1 Nic. Eth. 117764. 
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knows what a tricky business it is to transfer a thought ty 
another language, century, and society, and that sufficient 
ingenuity in the choice of what are at best only approximate 
equivalents will sometimes turn a commonplace conyep. 
tionality into a striking paradox. Such tricks can no doubt 
be played, but I am not playing one of them here. The 
explanations which I am about to give will show, I thi 
that when all deductions have been made, there still remains 
in the sentence above quoted a sharp challenge to much 
modern thought and practice. Aristotle had, of course, a 
developed theory of life, what it was and what it ought to be, 
and his theory was in positive relation with the actual 
ractice and the half-conscious ideals of his contemporaries, 
ew modern thinkers have so complete a scheme, and the 
practice of our contemporaries is—or at least seems to us— 
particularly incoherent. We are inclined in despair to give 
up all attempts to determine the purpose of life, or, maki 
a virtue of necessity, to adopt a theoretical irrationalism 
which enjoins blind confidence in the thrust of the will and 
the urgency of natural instinct. For such a view there is no 
challenge in Aristotle’s statement, except in the blasphemous 
underlying assumption—common to him and most philoso- 
phies—that there is something to be hoped from intellectual 
analysis ; but for those who still wish to understand, even 
if they almost despair of doing so, a valuation of life which 
seems to run counter to their own is a challenge that has to 


be met, and they will be prepared to meet argument by | 


argument. 

Aristotle’s leisure is not opposed to activity. This 
follows from his first statement that it is commonly identified 
with happiness, for Aristotle himself defines happiness as a 
form of activity. Thus in so far as this common belief is 
justified leisure is also a form of activity. Further, he 
distinguishes leisure from two things which are also excluded 
from its opposite, unleisure or business, viz. play (amusement) 
and recreation. This implies that by leisure he means the 
actual use of time in certain ways. The playing of games 
is not one of the uses consistent with the conception of 
leisure, nor is recreation, by which he means, as he explains, 
things done to remedy the overstrain of strenuous effort. 
Games may no doubt be played as recreation in this sense, of 
they may be played for their own sake; but in either case 
they are neither business (unleisure) nor leisure. Play and 
recreation thus constitute a third division of life, necessary 
and legitimate within its limits, since man is so made that he 
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LEISURE 488 
js not capable of continuous effort, but subordinate to the 
plan of the whole which is set by the claims of leisure. 

What then are these claims of leisure? To put it briefly, 
they are the claims arising from man’s power of self- 
determination in thought and action. Aristotle calls this 
man’s rationality, regarding it as that which distinguishes 
man from the lower animals: hence the famous definition 
“ man is rational animal.”’ But man is not always and purely 
self-determining. His peculiar gift of reason has two sides, 
original and derivative. As original, it enables him to think 
things out for himself and plan his own life. As derivative, 
it enables him to accept ideas and orders from others, to 
co-operate as a subordinate in a plan not of his own devising : 
for this also is something that none of the lower animals 
can do. This distinction within reason corresponds to the 
distinction between business and leisure. Leisure comprises 
those activities in which man is truly creative and self- 
determining, which have their excellence in themselves, not 
in something else which it is hoped to get out of them. 

These are, of course, conceived by Aristotle as the 
highest activities of man, and since natural growth is always 
an ascent from the lower to the higher, they are not imme- 
diately accessible to the young and immature. Hence the 
vital importance of education and the inevitable responsi- 
bility of governments in regard toit. These highest powers, 
of which the young are not yet conscious, have to be safe- 

arded for them; and the necessary development of the 
ower powers has to be so regulated that it shall not hinder 
but actually promote this final freedom. This is where 
states in fact, in Aristotle’s view, tend to go wrong. Under 
force of external circumstance, in surrender to pressure of 
public opinion or to what they see as urgent needs of the 
state, they substitute a nearer end. They fall back ignobly 
on what promises immediate utility and pecuniary profit. 
Like Sparta they make everything contribute to victory in 
war, forgetting that war is at best a means to something not 
itself, and that the activities of war are typical examples of 
unleisure. But facts as well as arguments prove, says 
Aristotle, that the statesman should direct all his military 
and other measures towards leisure and peace: that the 
business of the state is to develop in the citizen the capacity 
for leisure. Since, however, man is physical as well as 
spiritual, and irrational as well as rational, and the former in 
each case before he is the latter, education should begin 
with the body and mould the non-rational powers of mind 
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before it attempts the fortress of reason itself. Business jg 
justified ultimately by leisure, but in the order of growth 
business is the foundation of leisure. The freedom, which js 
leisure, has to be won from life’s necessities by the discipline 
which they enforce, and that discipline is the basis of this 
freedom. The moral demands of war are great, but those of 
peace are greater. 

When Aristotle makes war the symbol of unleisure, he 
has in mind, no doubt, the limitation of choice, the narrowi 
of the field of action, which a state of war brings about hot 
for the statesman and for the ordinary citizen. War is a 
situation in which life itself is endangered. The very 
foundations are threatened, and this being so the main 
concern is naturally food and the other elementary conditions 
of mere existence. The higher concerns, which in normal 
circumstances occupy our minds, resting upon these as their 
unseen substructure, are for the time being forced into 
strict subordination—rightly and inevitably so; for though 
without these life would not be worth living, clearly there 
must first be a life to be lived. Thus in war we are driven 
back to our physical beginnings and the rational afterbirth 
is suspended or undone. All this is, I think, unexceptionable, 
War is an occasional intruder on life and when it comes it 
affects every citizen in his degree. But there is also the 
question of the peace footing, the permanent organisation of 
society, with its demand for different services from different 
classes of person; and here we reach more disputable 
ground. Aristotle argues that there are certain forms of 
occupation and employment which put leisure definitely out 
of a man’s reach, and it turns out on further enquiry that 
in these are included pretty well all the occupations to which 
the bulk of a modern society is irrevocably tied. 

Probably we should not object to his statement that 
there is no leisure for slaves. He does not mean, of course, 
that a slave leads a specially energetic and active life; only 
that his life is as it were incorporated into the life of another: 
he is the “ living tool” of another will. The slave has no 
life of his own: slavery, in short, by definition excludes 
freedom. But he carries this principle of exclusion much 
further. To the lower-grade artisan he attributes a specialised 
and limited slavery. I suppose he has in mind here such @ 
case as that of a leather worker who mends shoes or saddles 
to order, opposing his case to that of the sculptor, for instance, 
whose craft gives greater scope for free invention. Such 
work is regarded as slave-like, because, though the craftsman 
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does not give his whole life to any one man, yet throughout 
the greater part of his life each single piece of work is a 
submission to external commands and subserves the purposes 
of another life. His activity gets a general passive colouring 
from its strict dependence on external demand. Now 
clearly this mark of passivity is found in a greater or less 
degree in all employees and wage earners. We have only to 
add to this the principle that a citizen is required to contri- 
bute positively to the life of the city to get the result, which 
Aristotle expressly formulates, that artisans, shop-workers 
aud farm-labourers should be excluded from full citizenship. 
For a positive contribution to social life can only come by 
independent activity and initiative, and these classes live 
in a fashion which precludes these things. In short, they 
have no leisure, and leisure is the condition of fruitful political 
action. The passivity which marks their lives should mark 
also their participation in politics. 

Aristotle is quite aware of the economic implications of 
this line of thought. It is sufficiently obvious that if you 
have no property of your own you must work for someone 
else, ‘ind if working for others excludes leisure, leisure 
therefore presupposes what we call private means. Aristotle’s 
social thought, of course, always presumes slavery in some 
form, and for the rest he does actually urge the desirability 
in any city of the widest possible distribution of property. 
These are the two main external conditions on which he relies 
to make leisure possible for the citizen body. But, of course, 
they only make it possible: they cannot create it. Riches 
is plainly no guarantee of the initiative which Aristotle 
requires of his citizen: the richest man may live in slavish 
subservience to the whims of others and the dictates or 
circumstance. We may also doubt on the other hand whether 
the habitual acceptance of orders from others, either in 
the military sense or in the form of business commissions, 
is rightly construed as definitely exclusive of the necessary 
independence. If it were, how could a subaltern officer ever 
develop into a general? There is only one condition, it 
may be suggested, arguing from his analogy of war, which, 
on Aristotle’s showing, finally removes all possibility of 
leisure, and that is extreme poverty. For to be very poor 
is to be in danger of life: it is to be perpetually preoccupied 
with the necessities which are the basis of life. While the 
struggle to live holds the field, the higher concerns, which 
are in the end what makes life worth living, are forcibly 
subordinated to the elementary conditions which make life 
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possible. In such a position what room is there for arts 
letters or philosophy, or for any positive achievement which 
may enrich social life? Riches do not create leisure, by 
the struggle with poverty definitely excludes it. 


Il. THe Ernicat PrRosiem. 


In the doctrine which I have been reporting there are 
two strands which though closely connected are yet separable, 
On the one hand there is asserted an ethical ideal, a concep- 
tion of life as culminating, at least for a select few, in spiritual 
freedom: on the other hand certain principles of social 
structure are laid down and the political organisation which 
follows from them. There is some evidence which makes it 
probable at least that Aristotle modified these political ideas 
in his later life, while he seems to have retained the ethical 
ideal to the end. But with that side of the matter, interesting 
as it is, I cannot here deal. I will discuss the doctrine as it 
stands, separating these two sides of it, and dealing with the 
ethical problem first. In both cases the extreme opposition 
of business and leisure seems to me to be the fundamental 
flaw, and I shall be chiefly occupied in suggesting ways in 
which this opposition may be and is in some degree overcome. 

The special characteristic of animal life in the world of 
nature is for Aristotle the ability of the animal to move 
itself. All lower beings, even plants, stay where they are 
till they are moved: with the animal begins local freedom. 
Within the animal world the gradations asserted when we 
call this animal higher and that lower may be regarded as 
variations in the scope of this freedom if we include in it 
those powers of adjustment—sense, appetite, reason—which 
are bound up with it or built upon it. The structure of nature 
thus points in a sense to freedom as the goal or end, and the 
conception of leisure as the goal of human effort is simply 
the application of this conception to human life. The 
humblest of mankind is endowed by nature with capacities 
for thought and action which give him a freedom such as no 
other animal possesses. But the law of development applies 
also within the individual life; and the higher the level of 
life the more it applies, in the sense that the more complex 
the organism, the greater the interval between maximum and 
minimum achievement. Thus the freedom man enjoys by 
right of birth is nothing to the freedom he may win by 
suitably directed effort. 


The elementary condition of this development is a moral 
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LEISURE 487 
discipline as to the general nature of which the common sense 
of mankind has long ago come to general agreement. The 
instincts and emotions, which circumstance operating through 
the senses continually stimulates, have to be organised and 
controlled so that deliberate action may be possible and the 
firmness of character that belongs to it may be established. 
The popularly accepted virtues, courage, temperance, etc., 
are the different facets of this discipline; and seven out of 
the ten books of Aristotle’s ethical treatise are devoted to its 
(and their) discussion. So far the development is conceived 
as progressive mastery of the self on its emotional side, and 
through that of bodily movement, and so of the external 
environment which is the field of action. But at the end of 
the treatise, by a transition which is never fully discussed, 
we are asked to regard all this practical virtue as merely 
instrumental to a higher activity which has no intrinsic 
relation to it. The higher activity is one which demands of 
the environment only that it shall not be interfered with and 
is in that respect independent of cireumstance. It consists 
in contemplation of eternal perfection, and thus excludes all 
passage and mutation, and with it presumably all human 
life, from view. It is in fact an approximation on the part 
of man to the life of God, who is conceived by Aristotle not 
as an ordering providence but as a culminating self-complete 
perfection engaged in the contemplation of itself. 

This final abrupt transition on Aristotle’s part from the 
practical to the contemplative life has its roots of course in 
the religious mysticism of his time and is only fully intelli- 
gible in its historical context. Its value and its relevance for 
our present discussion lies in this, that it formulates with 
particular sharpness a conviction of the insufficiency of the 
purely practical point of view, which is never far from the 
surface in any discussion of the ethical problem. As agents 
we immerse ourselves in the flow of events, contributing this 
and that by way of insignificant supplement and modification 
to a process vast beyond comprehension and without con- 
ceivable end or beginning. If the value of an individual life 
or of a social organisation consists only in its contribution to 
this process, then strictly no accurate assessment of it can be 
made and in any case its value lies beyond itself, in something 
else which it helps to make possible. What is wanted then 
is, as the old Orphiec prophets put it, some delivery from the 
“wheel of birth,” and in this ethical context that delivery 
depends on the discovery of some intrinsic value, of a good 
which is not instrumental merely but self-justifying an‘ 
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which is in some sense independent of the flow of events, » 
that it does not pass and perish with them. It is this neg 
which creates and maintains the close connection of ethig 
with religion—so close that some think that if religion wer 
to vanish all effective standards of conduct would vanish 
with it. 

The attempt, however, to appreciate Aristotle’s problem 
on such lines as these only makes us the more conscious of the 
inadequacy of his solution. The reader of his Ethics jg 
struck by the contrast between the precise rigorous realistic 
analysis of character in the first seven books, based obviously 
on a wide experience of human nature in all its strength and 
weakness, and the brief vague generalities by means of which 
the ideal of contemplation is presented. The fact that 
Aristotle here makes one of his rare attempts at fine writi 
only makes the contrast more marked. It looks as if he were 
himself aware of the weakness of his case and tried in this 
way to conceal it from the reader. The inadequacy lies of 
course not merely in the contrast between the robust solidity 
of the virtues of practice and the nebulous mysticism of the 
higher activities in which they are to issue, but much more 
in the lack of positive relation between means and end. 
These are related in a fashion of which the relation of war and 
peace, offered as an illustration, gives only too exact a 
picture. So far as war comes in, peace goes out, and peace 
has no real need of war; if it had, perpetual peace would not 
even be conceivable. The interests of peace require that 
war shall be abolished, or if circumstances make that 
impossible, at least that it shall be kept at the lowest attain- 
able minimum. Practice and contemplation similarly are in 
irreconcilable opposition. The more there is of the one, the 
less there is of the other; and the one can only enter when 
the other goes out. The only important difference between 
the two relations arises from the provision of human nature 
by which the gifts realised in contemplation develop late in 
life, so that no man can in fact reach leisure except through 
business. The relation then is that of war and peace, where 
the peace can only be reached in the first instance through 
war. 

Where the relation between so-called means and end is 
as negative as this, the end cannot be truly said to perform 
the function which Aristotle’s teleology requires of it, that of 
giving value and significance to the means. It would be 
stupid to say that our love of peace gives war a positive 
value, since it is quite obvious that war owes its negative 
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value to that very love. Nor will this alleged end serve as 
director of action and determinant of the choice of means as 
anend should. In time of war a love of peace is not much of 
an asset: if it makes for war being better waged, that is 
only in the sense that it makes men wage it so that it shall 
end sooner and end in a better peace; and even that is not 
altogether beyond dispute, for here also more haste may 
mean less speed, and the dislike of war involved in the love 
of peace is apt to make a man a poor judge of the measures 
appropriate to a state of war. All this can be transposed 
easily and with effect into the terms of the other opposition, 
that of business and leisure; and such transposition reveals 
a similar absurdity. To put it briefly, it is not possible to 
find the meaning of business in leisure if these two are 
irreconcilable opposites. Business may need supplementation 
in some sense from without in order to acquire the positive 
significance which by itself it lacks, but such supplementation 
to be effective must invade the area of business or grow 
directly out of its activities. We should at least be able to 
say that business is done the better, not the worse, because 
of it. 

Let us now review briefly the various marks by which 
Aristotle characterises his leisure activities, with this point 
in mind, and see how far we are bound to accept or reject 
them as marks of such a supplementary principle. 

First, it must invite to active effort, not passive enjoy- 
ment or mere relaxation. Work is not transfigured and 
redeemed, though it may be made more endurable, by the 
opportunities for amusement which it incidentally provides. 
It is something, but by no means everything, that the wage 
one earns should leave a sufficient margin for the pictures, 
the football match and other amusements. But by active 
effort is meant here the full use of all one’s faculties, which 
in such situations is not in question. 

Secondly, in this effort, the man must be no creature of 
another’s will but his own master. This is more difficult 
because no man is absolutely his own master. All co- 
operation involves some degree of subservience to the wills 
of others and all work done under direction allows of some 
degree of personal independence. If this requirement is 
pressed therefore it means the total surrender of the practical 
field, where these restrictions always operate, for some field 
of artistic creation or free speculation, where apparently at 
least they cease to operate. In the field of practice it can 
only take the form that the greater the scope left for personal 
Vou. XXXIII. No. 4. 16* 
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decision and initiative, the greater the possibility of really 
good work. 

Thirdly, unleisure for Aristotle involves continual de. 
pendence on circumstance, with consequent insecurity and 
unrest. The resulting requirement, like the last, forces in 
the end the desertion of the field of action altogether. The 
same reply must be made here as there, viz., that this 
insecurity cannot be eliminated but can be diminished, 
Aristotle has himself observed how the development of skil] 
by intelligent practice effects the reduction of this insecurity, 
expressing itself in an opportunism which is yet internal} 
coherent and consistent. Practical virtue itself is for him 
such an opportunism, and thus represents an ideal of mastery 
of circumstance opposed to his other ideal of escape from 
circumstance. We must keep the first of these ideals and let 
the second go. 

Fourthly, this effort must be spent on something not 
merely productive of good but good in itself. Aristotle is 
helped to his result by taking this demand to mean that the 
mental activity must be directed upon something that is 
perfectly good, and since there is no perfection for him 
beneath the moon, the field of action is once more finally 
excluded. But the world of experience shows plenty of 
examples of things reckoned good in themselves, and since 
we refuse to leave that world we must look among them. 
Pleasures and amusements are valued for themselves, even if 
they are also valued for what may come out of them, and in 
this way they differ to common sense humanity from work. 
Further, any thing or person to which a man is tied by 
affection acquires at once a value independent of its service- 
ableness or market price. The former class of goods is 
perhaps too unsubstantial, too transient and too external to 
work, to confer a new meaning on it; but the latter class, 
those of affection, have surely some such power. We have to 
think not only of ties of affection formed in his work, such as 
pride in the firm and friendship with fellow workers, but also 
of the family life he is enabled to build up and the place in 
the wider community which he is enabled to establish on the 
basis of his work. For the employer perhaps these things 
are of value because they make a better workman, but for 
the workman it is these things that have value in themselves 
and his work is only their indispensable foundation. It is in 
virtue of all this that he is able to feel that he has a life of his 
own and is no mere cog in a machine. 

A review then of the principles involved in Aristotle’s 
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conception of leisure tends to this tentative conclusion, that 
they can be and are satisfied to some extent (though never 
fully) within the practical field so far as a man succeeds in 
incorporating his work into a private life which is felt to have 
an independent value and significance. It is his own life, 
and in it he is active not passive: it is not independent of 
circumstance but it represents a mastery over circumstance 
and a relative though not an absolute security against the 
buffets of fate. How far his private life is integrated with 
the work which makes it possible will depend on the nature 
and conditions of the work and all sorts of other factors; but 
so far as the integration takes place the work loses the taint 
of slavery which still clings to the notion of work and becomes 
free service. Thus the ideal seems to be a complete integra- 
tion which is rarely achieved. Its full achievement would 
mean that the distinction between work and leisure had 
become quite external and unimportant. 


III. THe PoutticaL PROBLEM. 


This side of the problem may appropriately be introduced 
by a familiar passage from Ecclestasticus + :-— 


““The wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity 
of leisure ; and he that hath little business shall become 
wise. How shall he become wise that holdeth the plough, 
that glorieth in the shaft of the goad, that driveth oxen 
and is occupied in their labours, and whose discourse is 
of the stock of bulls ? He will set his heart upon turning 
his furrows; and his wakefulness is to give his heifers 
their fodder. 

“* So is every artificer and workmaster, that passeth 
his time by night as by day: they that cut gravings of 
signets, and his diligence is to make great variety: he 
will set his heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture, 
and will be wakeful to finish his work. 

‘* So is the smith sitting by the anvil and considering 
the unwrought iron: the vapour of the fire will waste 
his flesh ; and in the heat of the furnace will he wrestle 
with his work : the noise of the hammer will be ever in 
his ear, and. his eyes are upon the pattern of the vessel : 
he will set his heart upon perfecting his works, and he 
will be wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 

‘* So is the potter sitting at his work, and turning the 


1 Ch 88, 24ff. 
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wheel about with his feet, who is always anxiously g¢ 
at his work, and all his handiwork is by number : he yj 
fashion the clay with his arm, and will bend its strength 
in front of his feet ; he will apply his heart to finish the 
glazing; and he will be wakeful to make clean the 
furnace. 

“* All these put their trust in their hands; and each 
becometh wise in his own work. Without these shall 
not a city be inhabited, and men shall not sojourn nor 
walk up and down therein. They shall not be sought for 
in the council of the people, and in the assembly they 
shall not mount on high: they shall not sit on the seat 
of the judge, and they shall not understand the covenant 
of judgement : neither shall they declare instruction and 
judgement ; and where the parables are they shall not 
be found. But they will maintain the fabric of the 
world, and in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.” 


On the political side Aristotle offers us a society in which 
a certain number of superior people are relieved from the 
more elementary economic cares by a larger number of 
inferior people who work under their direction. The superi- 
ority is of course conceived not as a mere economic fact but 
as dependent on the possession of higher moral and intel- 
lectual capacities ; pat the leisure enjoyed by the superior is 
supposed to be justified by the work of direction which they 
undertake and is thought of as taking positive shape from 
the lofty capacities to which it gives opportunity of exercise. 
The superiors are the active citizens who enjoy positive 
freedom. In absolute opposition to them are the slaves who 
have no freedom at all. Petwees the two come wage earners 
who can only enjoy a negative freedom because the con- 
ditions of their life prevent the development of those higher 
gifts which make anything else justifiable. It is socially 
desirable in Aristotle’s view that this last class should be as 
small as possible and the class of superiors as large as possible; 
but the artisan work has to be done, and if it is not done by 
free men it will be done by slaves, so that, other things being 
equal, this will mean an increase in the number of slaves, who 
commonly constituted at least half the population of 4 
prosperous Greek city. 

The civilisation of Western Europe has never rested on 
slavery, like Greek civilisation, and in recent times it has 
thrown off even the out-growths of colonial slavery which 
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had attached themselves to it, so that we cannot procure 
leisure for our citizens in this way. Further we have stretched 
the conception of the active citizen to its limits, demanding, 
formally at least, active participation in the work of govern- 
ment from every grown man and woman permanently resi- 
dent in the country. It seems clear that the vast majority 
of these citizens must be employed in ways even more open 
to Aristotle’s objection, as precluding real freedom and 
initiative, than the small number of free men in a Greek city 
who did work more usually allotted to slaves. This being so, 
the Aristotelian theorem forces on us the question, how do 
we justify our conception of citizenship, or in other words, 
what is the theoretical basis of our belief in democracy. This 
question is not only very important but also very actual. 
For there is in fact a growing disbelief in democracy, an 
increasing reversion to the belief that passive citizenship is 
the normal and natural state of man in society, and those 
who oppose this tendency are somewhat half-hearted in 
their defence of democracy. They defend it not so much for 
what it was and is, as for what it may one day be, and for 
that Utopian future they rely on such external devices as 
that of reducing the hours of work so that every man shall 
have ample leisure. But such leisure may be only a negation, 
a mere freedom from work. Can we trust to chance that 
these free hours will be fruitfully occupied ? Can we afford 
to ignore Aristotle’s point that work is the preparation for 
leisure ? If this is true, the use made of leisure time will 
largely depend on the nature of the work to which it succeeds. 
Such reflections lead in the direction of socialism on the one 
side and scepticism on the other—and perhaps they are none 
the worse for that—but at least they show that democracy 
requires other defences. It will not be saved by any change 
within reach, but depends now as always on the reasoned 
faith of its defenders. 

If the discussion is kept on the ideal plane which the early 
Aristotle at least prefers, his case is hard to meet. The world- 
wide vision, the sense of trusteeship for humanity, which true 
statesmanship involves, can hardly be expected of the 
humble craftsman, kept by the claims of trade and family to 
a close routine in the few streets round his home. And 
though such an attitude cannot be reckoned on with cer- 
tainty anywhere, it will at least have a better chance of 
establishing itself where the economic basis is secure and 
unquestioned, so that there is liberty to travel and reflect 
and easy access to the accumulated records of human wisdom 
and experience. But when these things are translated into 
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the hard cash of political practice, they take on a y 
different appearance. They tend in fact to come to a littl 
more than a distribution of political power which enable 
those who have private economic resources to determine, go 
far as law and government determine, the lives of those who 
have not. Any such arrangement is at once seen to be open 
to unanswerable objection in the light of Bentham’s prin. 
ciple that in the long run no body of men can be trusted to 
look after the interests of another body of men. This cynical 
truth alone will not give us the democracy we want, but it 
gives us the starting point. In the distrust of rulers is the 
beginning of democracy. 

The man in the street then has to be given a part in 
politics, because if he has no part his interests will not receive 
attention from those who have. And it is evident further 
that lack of private resources makes a man more dependent 
on the public law and administration, so that the poor man 
has always in a sense more at stake in these public decisions 
than the rich. But when the political door is thus opened, 
the man in the street is not invited to come in and say what 
his interests are; he is asked to think in terms of social 
progress, national emergency, and generally of a common 
good in which he can have but a small share. In every 
question that comes up he sees once more the impossibility 
of dissociating his affairs and interests from those of others; 
and if he does not give up the questions altogether as too 
complicated for him, his thoughts are forced on to a plane of 
national or even world policy and interest. It seems almost 
old fashioned now to stress this point, but surely one of the 
solidest grounds for recommending the widest possible 
participation of citizens in political decisions is the educa- 
tional stimulus which even the most distant responsibility 
for such decisions provides. In the middle of last century 
this was popular ground, and subsequent experience has only 
verified its soundness. The last few generations have seen 
a rapid and progressive widening of the horizon for all classes, 
and in this development Parliament and the extension of the 
franchise have played a leading part. If leisure stands for 
the transcendence of the limitations—fundamentally physical 
—which position and occupation impose on each one of us, 
then representative government can claim to have made a 
real contribution to it. 

We argue then on well worn lines, first, that popular 
participation in government is required in the interests of 
justice ; secondly, that such participation is beneficial in its 
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LEISURE 495 
indirect effects on the participants quite apart from its direct 
effects on policy. We must add, thirdly, the important con- 
sideration that a prime necessity of government is that it shall 
obtain widespread popular approval of its acts and decisions. 
The device of a popularly elected parliament, on which 
responsibility is concentrated, is the easiest, simplest, and 
least troublesome method of making such approval readily 
obtainable. The intensive propaganda of Fascists and 
Marxists, by wireless and posters, rhetorical exhortation and 
revivalist preaching, backed by the missionary efforts of 
armed and disciplined volunteers, exemplifies a different 
method of achieving this end; and for the time being at 
least they may appear to secure it more fully than we do. 
But with what effort and friction! Are they not in danger, 
to borrow a phrase which Burke applied to the French 
Revolution, of making the ‘‘ medicine of the constitution ”’ 
its “daily bread”? ? One may well doubt whether such 
efforts can be long sustained beyond the emergencies in which 
they arose, and feel sceptical as to their promise of providing 
a model for the government of a settled and prosperous com- 
munity. Their fever heat must surely pass away, with the 
pathological conditions to which it belongs. 

On these and similar grounds the expediency and even to 
some extent the positive value of popular institutions may be 
shown with some success: but Aristotle’s main point still 
requires to be met. He implies that the state exists essen- 
tially for the safeguarding of certain higher interests and 
activities which he designates comprehensively by the term 
“leisure’’; that the greater part of humanity necessarily has 
no part or lot in these; and therefore that a state which entrusts 
its policy to a popular vote is false to its sacred trust, accept- 
ing the decision of the blind and ignorant where some degree 
at least of sight and knowledge is available. The Liberal of 
the last century would have had a short answer to this. He 
would have admitted that it was impossible to guarantee that 
a popular decision would be wise or fully instructed: it 
might be stupid and ignorant. He would have admitted that 
a popular government might be a bad government. But he 
would have maintained that self-government is itself a good, 
and indeed so great a good, that, when once a certain stage 
of development has been reached, no other political good 
counts in the scale against it. This answer is not now 
popular, even among those who still call themselves Liberals : 
its unpopularity is part of the recent decline of faith in free- 
dom. But in any case, whatever truth it may contain, it 
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the examination must take us back to ethical ground, 
Aristotle’s “‘ leisure ’’ is also a conception of freedom, and jn 
its name he condemns self-government. Plainly it is neces. 
sary to consider what these higher interests and activities are, 
on which the meaning of life in his view ultimately depends, 
and what responsibility falls on governments with regard to 
them. 

The best opening to an answer is perhaps to ask another 
question. Is it a tolerable and can it be a durable state of 
things in which the higher interests are so monopolised b 
the few that their value is not even accepted by the many? 
Granted that there is and should be differentiation, and that 
this differentiation will always involve to some extent dis. 
tinctions of status, superior and inferior, the differentiations 
are normally made durable and intelligible by their corre. 
spondence with a need or interest which is generally or 
widely felt. For one man who makes shoes there are thou- 
sands who need them, and similarly for one man who is a 
professional scientist there are thousands who are interested 
in science. The security of the expert is in the multitude of 
laymen, and the greater their number the higher the degree 
of his security. In a society in which art is not generally 
appreciated the artist leads necessarily a somewhat precarious 
existence. 

It is a commonplace of history that a slave economy isa 

recarious and unstable thing. The considerations which 
oun just been advanced show some of the ethical and psycho- 
logical grounds of this instability : the slaves are occupied in 
supporting an order from which they are excluded and of 
which they have no understanding. If they were given 
political power, the conditions of their life being otherwise 
unchanged, the social order would undoubtedly be in great 
danger. A similar instability must mark in some degree any 
social order in which large sections of the population are 
excluded from any interest which is of vital importance to 
it. The establishment of a political democracy in such a 
state of things does not create the instability, though it may 
perhaps bring actual disturbance nearer. But it has, or 
should have, another effect. It should have the effect of 
making the interests endangered by the indifference of those 
who previously had no share in them bestir themselves to 
widen their appeal and secure their future by winning the 
sympathy of the holders of power. Thus popular institutions 
tend indirectly to the raising of the general level of life and 






needs careful examination before it can be accepted; and : 
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LEISURE 497 
to an increasing equality, not by depression of the higher 
levels, but by enrichment of the lower. In modern Europe 
this process of the gradual enrichment of life at its lower 
levels has been going on steadily, as any honest man can see, 
for a long time, concurrently with the extension of political 

wer; and it seems probable on the historical evidence that 
the extension of the franchise has been the leader and not the 
follower in the development, 7.e. the gift of the franchise has 
been always less the recognition of a spiritual development 
already achieved than the immediate stimulus to such an 
advance. However unsatisfactory in many of its manifesta- 
tions modern life may be, there is in this solid ground for pride 
and satisfaction. 

This extension of political power is of the first importance 
in connection with the ethical problem which we discussed 
previously. It opens to the ordinary man and woman a 
sphere of free activity, free not only in the sense that it is 
fully and indisputably voluntary, but also in the sense that 
it takes them for the time out of the narrow circles of purely 
personal cares into which the pressure of circumstance tends 
always to drive them back. It gives to that private life 
which they build up round their work a more than merely 
personal value and significance. The fact that they have 
this power tends indirectly, as we have seen, to open to them 
forms of leisure which would be otherwise closed to them ; 
directly, so far as they use this power, its exercise is itself a 
leisure activity of the highest value. Thus there are impor- 
tant elements of intrinsic value in a democratic political 
organisation, and the old liberal catchword that self-govern- 
ment is better than good government is so far justified. Of 
any other non-democratic form of government one can only 
judge by the fruits it produces, by the actual wisdom or 
unwisdom of its decisions ; with reference to a democracy, if 
my analysis is right, this question becomes secondary : its 
mere continued operation is of value, and its natural momen- 
tum is towards a fairer and juster social order. Its principle 
might be characterised in three words as that of leisure for all. 
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WORK. 
VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


I. 


“'Tuines happen in the reality of the mind before they are 
made manifest in the external reality of history,” says 
Nicholas Berdiaev. Yes; but it is also true that the external 
reality reacts creatively on the inner life. The end at which 
change begins, whether with altered circumstances as Russia 
plans, or with a new heart, as Christianity urges, is as debat- 
able as the time-honoured problem of precedence concerning 
the chicken or the egg. In the large, both processes go on 
simultaneously ; eggs are laid, chicks are hatched. It is 
certain, however, that revolutions to be enduring must be 
wrought in men’s minds as well as in their circumstances, 
Changes imposed by conditions or inspired by governments 
can never be vital or wholesome unless accompanied by a 
change of inner orientation and a revaluation of cherished 
standards. To-day, while transforming forces are at play 
so great that they may rightly be called revolutionary, such 
revaluation is occurring on many lines. One of the most 
important, more important than any mere prospect of 
redistributing wealth or extending social control, is due to 
the swiftly progressive disappearance of a deeply entrenched 
ideal. We are ceasing to regard Work as a primary virtue. 
No change could be more upsetting. For this ideal has 
dominated our lives. It has stimulated every lazy mortal in 
this Western world to conform to a pace at which life was 
never before lived on our planet. That luminously severe 
critic, Lowes Dickinson, defined the American standard in 
one word, “ Acceleration,” and America is not alone in 
speeding up the activities of all her citizens to the implied 
rhythm. The Work-Ideal, ubiquitous and relentless as 
Death in the Danse Macabre, pursues us all with a sharp 
goad. It pricks the Business Man, urging him to ever fiercer 
activity in that competitive struggle which is half a game 
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and half a battle. It stands over the Banker, as, dreading 
his fate, he pushes like Sisyphus an ever heavier load of 
responsibility up civilisation’s hill. In stern pedagogic 
aspect, armed with Examinations and Grades, it holds 
reluctant schoolchildren to the mark, chasing them with 
unrelaxing vigour along the narrowing track that leads 
to a degree. Efficiency! The unpleasant droning of its 
air planes insults the silence of the upper air. Pass from 
natural heights to spiritual ; the religious man, even although 
would-be initiate of other spheres, seeks in vain those high 
levels where contemplation was wont to dwell. He is driven 
by the very urgency of his desire for union with the Unseen 
into exhausting activity, impelled by the impulse at once so 
holy and sometimes, dare we say so misleading, “ Service ! 
Service ! ”’ 

People called to guide those persons, young or old, who 
humbly seek fellowship with the Eternal, all bear the same 
witness. The innumerable calls of modern life to action 
preclude possibility of such sustained meditation as by the 
testimony of the ages is a necessary condition of spiritual 
attainment. How to answer one knows not, since one is in 
the same bonds. Nobody is exempt. We are all running 
round the rose-bush like Alice, while the Red Queen calls 
out derisively, It takes all the running you can do to stay 
where you are. 

This state of mind, we observe, is distinctly recent. 
Unless I am mistaken, respect for Efficiency is unknown to 
the best moralists of antiquity. Plato knows it not; work 
in his aristocratic scheme is relegated to a helot class. The 
ideal is foreign to Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Epictetus. For 
that matter, it is unrelated to the Beatitudes or to any 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. As to the Middle 
Ages in Europe, one wonders what men of the upper classes 
did when they were not fighting. There is no emphasis on 
“doing”? in Dante’s world or in the so different world of 
Shakespeare. Their people have occupations, but as it were 
on the side; these occupations do not possess them as they 
do us. Casella sings, Dante and Virgil make verses, simply 
because they are themselves; Hamlet would presumably 
have made a conscientious king of Denmark, but preparation 
for kingship was least of his concerns. Shylock, bent on his 
money-making, comes nearest perhaps to business efficiency ; 
but one prefers the tranquil if sad Antonio. 

_ Paradoxically enough, the idea that to keep busy every 
minute is the first condition of self-respecting existence, came 
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in precisely with the increase of labour-saving devices, 
Carlyle understood, and sublimated in a way, this ideal fo 
his generation. ‘‘ Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him seek no other blessedness.” ‘‘ Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, 
produce it in God’s Name!” Such a conception of duty was 
the natural child, though unaware of its parentage, of the 
industrial revolution. Carlyle’s sentences sound trite to-day; 
but they gave to his generation the thrill of discovery, and 
their echoes still resound. 


II, 
Is Nature efficient ? Yes, and no. 


** So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


Certainly, she never shrinks before seeming waste, she never 
studied the Taylor System. Have we conceivably studied it 
too carefully, have we made a fetish of our Efficiency Ideal ? 
Ideals have a terrible way of turning into idols; and idols, 
at long last, are overthrown. 


“The mechanical age,”’ says Philippe Mairet, “has 
driven us mad for efficiency, efficiency signifying power- 
ful means. While our organisation and implements 
have attained to magnificent power and complexity, 
their final productions are more and more unreal.” 


“Unreal!” This magnificent structure of material civilisa- 
tion? Is he possibly right ? 

Ideal, idol, fetish, what you will, the passion for work is 
staggering under sharp assaults just now. To begin with, it 
encourages a mood of fierce irony, at a time when society is 
helpless before the spectacle of millions for whom she can 
find no work. This situation, however, enhances in a way 
our regard for Work as a supreme desideratum ; not only on 
account of the material distress of the unemployed, but yet 
more perhaps on account of the tragic psychological reaction 
on the hundreds of young people turned out year by year 
from schools and universities, to whom the world says 
cynically: “Sorry! But we have no place for you.” The 
crisis, from either point of view, is appalling. Where can 
escape be found, where remedy, unless in swift revision of 
the whole economic order, so that these throngs of people, 
being restored to the privilege of serving as useful parts of 
the machine, may know once more the supreme blessing of 
work ? 
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But here comes a creeping doubt, rapidly revealed as a 
terrifying certainty. Our solution can not occur, even 
could it avail! More and more we recognise that this is no 
temporary impasse into which we are betrayed. Beyond 
the present distress we peer perforce into an entirely new 
landscape, a country into which the human race advances 
willy-nilly. It is not the famous land, celebrated I believe 
by Charles Kingsley, where the inhabitants sit under bread- 
fruit trees and starve because they are too indolent to open 
their mouths. But it is a land—we weary of the information 
—where perhaps for the first time in history an Economy of 
Plenty will reign, where production must be curbed rather 
than encouraged. Already we cross its irregular frontier. 
Vigorously heralded, the Age of Leisure steals on us; and 
we hesitate to welcome it, partly because Leisure in guise of 
Unemployment is so unlovely, but also for reasons more 
deeply embedded in our concept of The Good Life. For we 
shrink from undermining the fundamental sanctity of Work. 
“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread”; is it 
perversity or pluck which, particularly of late, has resolutely 
sought to construe that primal curse of Exile from Eden as 
a blessing ? 

The question confronts us; for many reforms when 
analysed seem to attempt return to the conditions of Eden. 
A resurgent Utopian mood, stronger than since the good old 
days of William Morris and Edward Bellamy, witnesses to 
the fact ; and barriers between the actual world and Utopia 
grow less, for sociologists and statesmen are invading the 
country. Contentions for Unemployment Insurance and 
Living Wage insist on the inalienable right to live just 
because one has been born. Talk is even heard of a National 
Dividend, that shall apportion the reserve riches forming 
our communal heritage to every one, independently of his 
personal contribution. What are all these proposals save 
defiance hurled at the Apostolic precept, If a man will not 
work neither shall he eat ? These reforms, and many others 
how coming to the front, push painfully upstream, not 
merely because they all from the mildest to the most drastic 
threaten the free play of our old friend—or enemy—respect 
for private initiative and the profit motive; opposition has 
a deeper source. It springs from fear lest the dignity of man 
be denied him and the race reduced to the passive réle of 
Kingsley’s islanders. 

Our reluctance is natural; for all that is most honourable 
in our nature is intertwined with respect for the primary 
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virtue of work ; it may be rightly claimed that the discipling 
born of such respect, and such necessity, have been a chig 
agent in lifting us above an animal level. Has the time comp: 
when we can safely throw those disciplines into the discard} 
We tremble at the thought; yet the painful proverb recy, 
to mind, Needs must when the devil drives. Indeed it js 
hard to know whether a devil or an angel be driving. That 
coming Age of Leisure and Plenty which deals so deadly g 
blow at our old shibboleths, forces on us, as we said at the 
outset, a revaluation. 

We may perhaps clear the way a little by observing that 
those who stress most eagerly the invigorating blessings of 
work are not always eager to qualify for such blessings. No 
sacred marriage unites work done and dividends received, 
At the same time, conscientious members of the dividend. 
receiving classes like to solace themselves by the formula; 
We have received our wages in advance. Their attitude 
testifies to our increasing certainty that to receive without 
returning is ignoble; and if this certainty can become 
ingrain, it will be worth all that the acquisition of it has cost, 
Democratic assertions of the worth of labour have been more 
than patter, they have connoted a wholesome change of 
attitude from the still recent time when admiration for an 
““unworking aristocracy’ prevailed. Those born in the 
purple have been slow enough to accept this change, but 
progress never waited for the laggards ; it is proof of man’s 
dignity not of his ignominy to believe that he must work to 
live, and the growing apologetic attitude of the best elements 
in the “leisure”? class combines with the growing self- 
respect of the workers to serve as partial solvent of an 
artificial class-consciousness and to unify society a little at 
least under the stormy surface of the class war. 

Our vanishing disciplines in compulsory labour have thus 
left a precious residuum not to be forfeited in the coming 
Leisure Age. It is hard to over-estimate what the advancing 
respect for work and the stern training involved have meant 
in the progress of civilisation. They have brought in their 
suite a firmer grasp on reality. During the Industrial Age, 
men have learned to pride themselves as never before on 
sharing the productive and creative processes of nature ; and 
there has been a distinct gain based on solid grounds. Most 
of us, moreover, are fairly sure that the race will never be 
sufficiently advanced to dispense with salutary compulsions. 
Popular schools of thought may see untrammelled self- 
expression as the true Paradise; yet even Progressive 
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Education leads its exponents to grant that a bit of coercion 
now and then is an advantage to a child. “ Mother, shall I 
Me come # fave to do just what I want to all day to-day ?” asked one 
discard) jittle boy ruefully. Most of us are free to confess that we 
rb recuy{ should be poorer creatures than we are had we never been 
eed it js} made to do anything, and the prospect that the pressure of 
g. That # necessity will be relaxed in the emergent age may well make J 
deadly af us anxious as well as exultant. There is real danger lest the 

d at the} moral fibre won during the dominance of the work ideal be 

weakened ; if we are to rejoice in the prospective dimunition 

ing that | of the burden of labour, it must be for some better reason 

Sings of § than a coveted permission to be lazy. 
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attitude | what you will, a strong flavour of the curse imposed on the 
without § exiles from Paradise clung about the old work-ideal. Now 
become | that apparently we may be in a position to neutralise that 
as cost, f curse, it behooves us to ask how the bad flavour can be 
°n more f eliminated without forfeiting values won from our exile. 
ange of The first thing to do is obviously to revive the ancient 
for an | recognition so obscured among us of relative values. We 
in the | should make short shrift of that notion that Work is the 
ge, but § chief or ultimate end of man. It is not. Work is secondary, 
f man’s f not primary; Beatrice is higher than Matilda. ‘“‘ Man’s 
vork to | chief end is to glorify God, and enjoy Him forever”; the 
ements | superb phrase of the Westminster Confession was flung into 
g self- | the future as an abiding challenge toward the industrialised 
of an | society which has ignored or repudiated it, but still it echoes 
ttle at | the sure wisdom of the West as of the East. Man is most 
truly himself, as the Eastern Church well knows, not when he 
re thus | toils but when he adores. And we are learning more and 
coming — more that all innocent joy in life may be a form of adoration. 
ancing {| Pure passivity is not necessarily a sin. Lazy Belacqua in 
meant — Dante’s Purgatory is sure of Paradise, however Dante laughs 
. their | athim. We should feel more affection for Belacqua, however, 
1 Age, — had he looked off toward the “ tremolar della marina,” 
re on f instead of sitting sluggishly with his head slouched between 
; and | his knees; for contemplation of Beauty is a sure means of 
Most | growth. Such contemplation cannot be achieved in a hurry. 
er be | It is rather sad in all the current discussions of the Uses of 
sions. } Leisure, to find so little stress on the virtues of pure quietude. 
self- | Thinkers are all busy inventing Occupations and Hobbies for 
essive | us, but they seldom point out how much we need more 
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freedom simply to sit and stare; ‘ Accidia”’ never beset; 
the true Contemplative. Rising from lower to higher levels, 
passivity will find its consummation for many, one ho 
some far day, in the Beatific Vision. Hunger for that Vision 
grows keen in our stormy world. The growth of the Retreat 
Movement, the eagerness for mystical literature, are sym 
toms no less than the devotion to country life and natura] 
beauty, of that psychological change which we signalled at 
the outset—preludes to the Age of Leisure and guarantees 
that it will not be misused. 

Yet we may not forget that though Beatrice be higher 
than Matilda, the latter also has her place. Work, though 
secondary, has its values, and even religious contemplation 
may easily become a selfish luxury. If again we turn jealously 
to those values, seeking the true balance and proportion, we 
may find help in that treasure house of wisdom, beloved of 
Gandhi, the Bhagavad Gita. This Oriental classic has a 
surprising recognition of activity as both honourable and 
necessary ; the starting point and the recurrent theme is the 
duty of action: 

“Do thine ordained work; for work is more excellent 
than no work.” 

“Without understanding Works, no man may possess 
Worklessness. Nor can he come to understanding by mere 
casting off of works.” 

To the Gita as to Dante, “ worklessness’’ is the higher 
state; but it is only to be reached by building on Works as 
a sure foundation. The ‘‘ work ”’ proclaimed as holy by this 
ancient wisdom, however, differs in one essential respect from 
our modern conception. 

** In Works be thy office ; in their fruits it must never be. 
Be not moved by the fruit of works ; but let no attachment 
to Worklessness dwell in thee.” 

Difficult combination! But in this aphorism the Gita 
leads us straight into the region of our modern problems. 
For it points to the distinction which gives the clue to the 
evil element that poisons our labour : 

** The world is fettered by Works, save in the Work which 
has for its end the Sacrifice. Work to this end do thou fulfil 
O son of Kunti, freed from attachment.’ In other words, 
let there be no connection between your work and its reward. 

The idea of indifference to the fruit of works is familiar 
enough in the moral and religious sphere, it is a preacher’s 
platitude. But if it were applied, in the economic sphere, to 
the conditions under which the world’s work is accomplished, 
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a revolution would be wrought. For it would sever by one 
sharp stroke the connection, on which Labour and Capital 
alike focus their concern, between work and pay. This 
connection is the basis of all industrial wrangling, it is at the 
source of all economic thinking. To put an end to it would 
be to shelve our most cherished assumptions, and would 
seem to challenge our conception of Justice at its roots. But 
how desirable that a principle recognised in matters spiritual 
should have also application in matters spiritual! It is 
worth consideration whether our conception of Work be not 
yitiated and distorted till it loses all its higher values, by the 
intrusion of an alien element, the element of balance and 
measurement, of inevitable self-seeking. Could the idea of 
personal reward be eliminated, we might rise to the high 
conception of the Gita. 

Adam in Eden had to dress and tend the garden; that 
means a good deal of activity, as any gardener knows. The 
point of the curse when he was expelled was not in the 
summons to work but in the association of the sweat with 
the bread. That meant the introduction of a bargaining 
spirit, it meant that he was perforce driven to consider the 
“fruit of works.” The whole meticulous balancing of 
justice, the whole system of measuring the rewards for 
labour, began on that day. And the hesitant contemporary 
distrust with which modern reforms are viewed in many 
quarters, and not only by those who stand to lose by them, 
is rooted deep in the obstinate conviction that a man’s pay 
should be measured by the value of his work. The con- 
viction is opposed alike to the mild demand for a minimum 
wage and to the ultimate communist vision. Yet if we look 
at the idea of work in its purity and consider its value to the 
worker, we see at once that the thought of personal reward 
is irrelevant to it. If very bold, we may be driven to assert 
that ideally there should be no relation at all. 

This sounds absurd. ‘‘ A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work ’—Carlyle again, quoting an old phrase with approval. 
Neither organised labour nor social rebellion has as a rule 
made a more drastic demand. If the idea is to be superseded 
by talk of a minimum wage, of unemployment insurance, 
still worse of a national dividend, irrespective of service 
rendered, instinct swiftly asserts that justice will be thrown 
into the discard. Yet as long as the relation between work 
and reward remains a matter of measurement, men are 
practically denied the chance, in the not unimportant sphere 
of their practical life, to disregard “‘ the fruit of works.” It 
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is an arguable proposition that this careful balancing is , 
degrading element in civilisation; that it may be regarde 
as @ poisonous tap root, diffusing venom through the flourish. 
ing social structure. The assertion might be ventured that 
the effort to establish just relations between work and pay 
has always involved disaster; and that the true values of 
work can never be apprehended till labour be disentangled 
from this irrelevant factor. 


IV 


Every now and then, groups have appeared deliberately 
repudiating the principle of reward. The sons of Francis of 
Assisi furnish a notable though not a solitary example. Their 
story bears pointedly on the question which at once rises to 
the tip of everybody’s tongue—the time-honoured question 
of Incentive. Some friars, as history went on, grew sadl 
lazy ; their experiment, carried on in a society already based 
like our own on measuring, was not an unqualified success, 
Yet on the whole, the mendicant Orders—beggars all, living 
without scruple on the alms bestowed by nature or their 
fellows—were impelled by their very attitude to unusually 
fecund activities. They were productive, creative; they 
were whole men, who transformed and enriched the life of 
Europe. They formed no theories; they lived within the 
horizon of their day. But had they been called on to choose 
alignment among the forces sweeping and dividing the 
modern world, one can hardly doubt where choice would 
have fallen. Their precarious experiment was charged with 
social suggestion, a suggestion strangely consonant with 
certain modern ideas, such for instance as those of the Social 
Credit people. 

At this point, it is highly desirable to draw a little nearer 
to the nature of “ work.” No little word in four letters is 
more elusive. The dictionary definition is a jumble: “ Toil, 
travail, labour, employment, occupation, exertion; also 
fortifications; embroidery by hand.” Pretty much any- 
thing you like. Obviously, activity and work are not to be 
confounded ; nothing is properly “‘ work” which makes for 
destruction. Ruskin lek long ago that war is really 
nothing but a game. But it is really hard, when one analyses 
closely, to tell the difference between work and play ; and to 
do so is important. The wise old Gita recognised the 
difficulty :— 

“What is Work, what NO-Work? Herein even 
seers are bewildered. For of Work there should be 
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heed, and of Ill Work there should be heed, and of No 
Work there should be heed. Devious is the course of 
Work.” 
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Which produced the Sistine Madonna? Work, or play ? 
And Tannhaiiser ? Here again Carlyle may help us; as we 
draw near to the end of the period to which he was in a 
special sense the prophet, the pertinence of his reflections is 
unexpectedly frequent. Almost in the same breath with his 
insistence on a fair wage, he pauses to discriminate, reminding 
us that “‘ The God-like’’ never could be paid for, though 
“The earthly’ always could. Men productive on the 
higher levels—artists, inventors, statesmen—have rarely 
been concerned first and foremost with material rewards. 
In the attempt to discriminate play from work, the ques- 
tion is obviously one neither of strenuousness nor of results. 
Nothing is more strenuous than mountain climbing; and 
while some forms of play, like Bridge, produce nothing, 
in most cases something tangible emerges—even jig-saw 
puzzles end in a picture. No, the real difference is here : 
that in play, the reward—for men are not indifferent to 
reward—is either inherent in the activity itself, or else 
manifest in some social value. Moreover, play is what one 
wants to do. There is often compulsion enough involved ; 
nothing worth while can be done without a large element of 
drudgery. But the compulsion is from within, not from 
without. Apply compulsion from without in the crude form 
of necessity to earn a living, and the play-impulse withers 
and dies. 

The professions are distinguished from the trades just in 
this way. Pay has largely ceased to be the measure of value ; 
though of course here as everywhere else the purity of the 
impelling force is impaired and tainted nowadays. But in 
the main people following either the professions or the arts 
are genuinely enamoured of them and an entirely un- 
mercenary set of incentives is brought literally into play. 
Would it be possible to extend to manual work our attitude 
toward these other activities ? Could we lift it to the play 
level? At least, the removal of any direct relation between 
work and play would be immensely conducive to this end. 
Could the rewards of labour be thus sublimated; the poison 
of the curse would disappear, as a noxious gas can be released 
from a chemical, leaving the positive values untouched. 

The suggestion raises a smile, yet if it could be even 
partially carried out, some of our difficulties might be met. 
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And now if ever is the time to make the attempt—now wha 
machines can perform an increasing proportion of such 

labour as carries no reward within itself. On these lines, j§ As 
should be more and more possible to conserve the health toallr 
blessings of discipline, while releasing the masses of men The id 
from the ignominy of servitude. Compulsion will remain Bits OW 
for we look forward to no individualistic chaos, and organisa. § scene, 
tion and direction will be more essential than ever. But the § honow! 
compulsion will be that of a “* planned economy,”’ in which f will ga 
sense of honour rather than a hungry belly will be the goad, Th 
A Utopian notion? Perhaps. Yet many observers bid us § conscl 
look at Russia, where, at least with a considerable number, the § rise, @ 
social impulse has actually replaced the personal. Nor could § be no 
anything so add to the dignity of civilisation as the dig. Jno on 
sociation of every kind of work from the base, degrading § aspir 
and irrelevant idea that its worth was determined by its Do 
pay. ‘ 
Whether it would ever be possible to inspire all labour § condi 
with the nobler vitality of the arts, only time can show. But fin its 
we can dare be sanguine. When overwork is unknown and f the b 
the false tensions of the industrial age are relaxed, increase intell 
may be confidently expected of the impulse which demands § 1801 
as chief reward the chance to function. After all, men and | They 
women crave to do things; witness the hordes of would-be } 0 oF 
poets in the seventeenth, or the twentieth, century ; witness | inter 
patient laboratory workers, spending their life on experi- | US ® 
ments so rarely successful, buoyed up by hope of the immortal } disa] 
moment when a new resource may be added to the race; | tion 
witness if you will the energy poured into sports. Also the } mar 
numerous vocations of other types—the born cooks, the § SI 
farmers happy only with their hands on the soil, the women f to t 
—there are such—who really love household tasks. Sense 
of vocation, in a society naturally ordered, might greatly 
increase. Remove overwork; eliminate the element of 
calculation, always suggesting minimum service for maximum 
reward; and the innate liking for doing things might 
marvellously flower. At least, we may dream for one dizzy 
moment of the transformation to be wrought in the psycho- 
logy of both employers and workmen—supposing the two 
categories could still be distinguished—were a halt called to 
the strain and the ignominious conflict involved in balancing 
and measuring. Picture courtesy, which has been described 

























as the ritual dance of religion, become the principle of con- of 
duct and control in business and industry. But no, the Pe 


picture is too bright ; let us turn our eyes away. 





10W When V 
of such ; 
e lines, {# As we advance into an Age of Plenty, we can then hold 


healthful to all real values which the long Ages of Scarcity have taught. 
; Of men— The ideal of Work, cleansed, purified, and set free to reveal 
| remain, fits own intrinsic virtues, may no longer usurp the whole 
organisa. § scene, whipping us to futile haste; but it will hold its own 
But the# honourable if secondary place in the human economy, and 
| which q f will gain a new and tranquil dignity, a beauty all its own. 
he goad, { The greater social transformations rarely result from 
'S bid wf conscious purpose; how rarely, let history declare. They 
nber, the § rise, a deep ground swell no swimmer can control. One need 
‘or could § be no Marxist to recognise that economic pressure for which 
the dis. Jno one is directly responsible has more to do than moral 
grading § aspiration, in forcing us to a new level of social life, where 
1 by its § former categories and assumptions shall not obtain. We can 
find comfort, however, in observing that each new set of 
| labour § conditions offers the human spirit a new chance. Civilisation 
w. But fin its progress may be regarded as a sort of grade school ; 
wn and § the best men can do in each grade is to adjust themselves 
increase § intelligently and to learn the lessons assigned. Have the 
emands § lessons of our vanishing economic system been mastered ? 
en and | They were precious ; and stern examination of ourselves is 
ould-be § in order, for it behooves us to multiply our resources for the 
witness interior enrichment of life, as the ideals which have been to 
experi: J us at once masters and anodynes grow faint, recede and 
mortal f disappear. It is high privilege to live as the present genera- 
> race; § tion does at one of those main turning points in the onward 
lso the f march of the race, where culture yields to culture. The need 
cs, the f at such a point is not to repeat mechanically, nor scornfully 
women § to toss aside, all that the past has taught, but to carry 
Sense — essential gains on into the untried future. 
rreatly Only a rash man can be free from affright as we advance 
ant of § bewildered, and with halting steps, into an age of abundance 
imum §, and leisure where old sanctions will fail and familiar props 
might § threaten to break. Gravest of confronting dangers is the 
dizzy ‘yrm defeat of that regard for justice, never indeed satis- 
sycho- ff fied, but at least rudely fostered by the perpetual if futile 
e two § attempt to measure work and reward in money terms. We 
led to § are called to supersede that mean justice of a commercial 
neing § ledger by the larger vision of a Justice whose seat is in the 
ribed § heavens, and which wills the assurance of life to every son 
fcon- § ofman. Shall we succeed? ‘To these new levels, relentless 
, the § forces drive us. To live worthily on them will require new 
fineness of ethical and spiritual development, and sterner 
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disciplines of self-control. One can imagine few things mo 
ghastly than leisure falling on a generation that did not kno 
how to enjoy itself otherwise than by annihilating subtle 
of vision by motoring and subtlety of thought by frequentiy 
the movies. Nor would severance of work and pay be othe 
than disastrous should it result, as well might be, in enfeebl. 
ment of energy. The highest use of leisure, spiritual cq. 
templation, is fulfilment not negation of discipline, is oop, 
summation not cessation of action. | 

An emergency as great as any culture in history hy} WE 
encountered is upon us; we should meet it with the edu. 
tional passion, with the wisdom and the consecration, whic 
emergency alone can generate. Preparation is urgent anj 
imperative. The fostering of incentives on the higher leyd§ qyx : 
should become a definite department of education and off iowa 
psychological science. Let the Gita say the last word:— J teach 

“‘ The world is not for him who offers no sacrifice ; how § few ( 
then should another be for him, O best of Kurus ? ” to sa’ 

*“In one who being void of attachment, delivered, and § inter 
possessing a mind established in knowledge, yet fulfils the 
Sacrifice, all Works vanish away.” 

“* Works fetter not him who has cast off Works under the | 
Rule, who has cleft unbelief by knowledge, and possesses his § less 
Self. . . . Following the Rule cleansed of spirit, holding quie' 
the sense instruments under his sway, his Self becomes the § othe 
Self of all born beings, he is not defiled though he do Works,” | men 
“* He who in doing works lays his works on Brahma and puts [ spok 
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ie! haf WHAT A JEW THINKS ABOUT JESUS. 
€ educa. 
On, which CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
‘gent and 
ther leye Tae attitude of modern Jews, whether orthodox or liberal, 
Nn and off towards the life and the character, no less than towards the 
ord:— Fteaching, of Jesus seems to have a certain attraction for a 
ce; how§ few Christians. It may be, therefore, that what I am going 
tosay may seem to some of these few to have a modicum of 
red, and interest. 
ulfils the} One way and another, I have already written a little upon 
the subject, though not in any systematic form. Neverthe- 
inder the § Jess, some of my Jewish friends have regarded these more or 
esses his # less incidental utterances with a certain amount of dis- 
holding f quietude. I believe that some of my Christian friends, on the 
mes the other hand, have looked at my position with some astonish- 
Works,’ | ment. I have written about Jesus with admiration. I have 
and puts | spoken of the excellence of his teaching and of his originality. 
[have indicated that, in my opinion, if, not because of their 
DER, | predictions, but because of the character of their teaching, 
Amos, Hosea and Isaiah are rightly called prophets, then 
those were also in the right who spoke of Jesus as ‘‘the prophet 
from Nazareth.” ‘If, then,” some of my Christian friends 
have, I fancy, been inclined to urge, “ you can go so far, why 
can, or do, you not go a little further ? ”’ 

But is it a case of “a little further’? ? ‘* Oh, the little 
more, and how much it is! And the little less, and what 
worlds away ! ”’ 

Yet whether the gap be small or great, is it merely old 
prejudice, is it just the pull of tradition or of the blood, which 
keeps me back from jumping over the gap? Ought I, at the 
least, if I am logical, to abandon Judaism in favour of 
Unitarian Christianity ? Oddly enough, I am told (I do not 
know with what measure of truth) that while, in every 
generation, there are Jews who, honestly and from sincere 
conviction, become converts to orthodox Protestantism or to 
611 
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Roman Catholicism, the number who adopt Unitarianism jy 
small. And it is even surmised that the majority of th 
minority have joined Unitarian congregations for the sake gf 

greater freedom, from dislike of supposedly “ national” q 

** tribal” shackles and remnants, from ignorance of Hebrey, 

or from other cognate reasons, rather than from a deliberat, 

desire to range themselves as adoring disciples and servants 

of Jesus, the Master. 

That in my own, or in the average Jewish, attitude 
towards Jesus there may yet linger some remnants of ancient 
prejudice may freely be admitted. For to the Jew, for many 
centuries, the “‘ religion of love ’’ was the religion of hate, ]t 
was the religion of the sword and the stake, or, at the least, 
the religion of exiles, ghettoes, disabilities, persecutions, Tp 
this source of prejudice may be added the irritation of false 
contrasts. The Christian, especially the modern Christian, 
neglects, or explains away, the disagreeable and uncharitable 
things in the Gospels. He habitually thinks of Jesus as the 
author of all the beautiful words, and never as the author of 
the uncharitable ones. It is, mutatis mutandis, the same with 
the modern Jew and the Old Testament. To him the Hebrew 
Bible is not the book which speaks of wars and extermina- 
tions, of a God who shows pitiless wrath to the enemies of 
Israel or of a God of crude anthropomorphisms ; it is, on the 
contrary, the book which tells of a God of righteousness and 
mercy, of a God who pities and pardons, of the one God of 
the spirits of all flesh, whose highest commands are to love 
Him, because He is morally perfect, and to love neighbour 
and resident alien as yourself. “ What does the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” “ Let justice roll down as water, 
and righteousness as an everlasting stream.” ‘‘ They shall 
beat their spears into ploughshares and their swords into 
pruning hooks.” That is the teaching of the Old Testament 
to the modern Jew! The rest he ignores and neglects and 
forgets! So when, with fatiguing iteration, he is told of the 
immature Old Testament religion and of the perfect New 
Testament religion, he smiles, shrugs his shoulders, and 
passes on. What more can be wanted than the sayings and 
the conceptions of the Old Testament? What a lovely 
world it would be if the commands of the Law and the ideals 
of the prophets were carried out and realised! So thinks the 
modern Jew. 

Thus both Jew and Christian make a selection, and their 
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[fully admit that the Old Testament is a much bigger book 
than the Synoptic Gospels, and that the bulk of what the Jew 
ignores is far larger than the bulk of what is ignored by the 
Christian. So once more: it may be prejudice which stands 
in my way. ; ‘ 

Again: I realise and remember how many great intellects, 
how many saintly personalities, and even how many “ free 
thinkers’? and heretics have bowed down, in humble and 
devout admiration, before the life and character of Jesus, 
regarding them as the most beautiful character, and the 
most exquisite life, which have ever existed upon the earth. 
Who am I, in my puniness, to reject so striking and large a 
unanimity ? How can I dare to take a different view from 
them, and how am I unable to perceive that any dissent must 
be prejudice or folly? There is obviously a great deal of 
force in such interrogatives. 

Nevertheless, I venture to think that, together with an 
occasional forgetfulness of the sublimity of much Old Testa- 
ment teaching, and of the evolutionary power inherent in 
Judaism even beyond Old Testament limits, there may be 
some prepossession upon the Christian side. 

Jesus has been persistently preached as the ideal. In 
modern times the unique sublimity of his character has been 
constantly stressed. Not less stressed has been the imper- 
fection and immaturity of Old Testament morality and 
religion as compared with the perfection and “‘ absoluteness ”’ 
of the morality and religion of the New Testament in general 
and of the Gospels in particular. The more, in modern times, 
the full divinity of Jesus seems to be somewhat evaded, the 
greater seems the emphasis laid upon his human perfections. 
His divinity seems sometimes to be made to consist in the 
excellence and splendour of his moral qualities. God is said 
to be revealed in Jesus. It is he who causes us to know God. 
God is the moral double of Jesus, and so, conversely, Jesus is 
the moral double of God. 

When a simple Christian orthodoxy was general, when it 
was just God in one of His triple aspects, who walked the 
earth for a brief span of years, when the whole Bible, Old 
Testament and New Testament together, was regarded as 


1 I am told by a very competent authority that while what I have 
said in the last three or four sentences may be true of various phases of 
“liberal” Christianity, it is very doubtfully true of Unitarians. That 
Jesus revealed, and in a sense incarnated, the perfect relation between 
man and God was held and taught by Martineau, but this is not the same 
thing as regarding Jesus as, in his character, the moral double of God. 


Vot. XXXIII. No. 4 17 
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the undiluted word of God, less contrast (if I do not err) wa Not | 
habitually drawn between Old Testament and New Testy, Doubt 
ment, and less stress was laid upon the human perfections jp Doubt 
the character of the divine Saviour. His character wa the en 
perfect ; that was obvious; but the chief points on which on the 
the emphasis was placed were his atoning death, his In 
miraculous resurrection and his work of abiding redemption, times 
He was not compared with, and found immensely superior ty, disput 
other good men, for though very man, he was also very ment 
and how can you fitly compare the human with the divine} 
It was not—or am I mistaken ?—an old argument to say; § with | 












































“‘ This man’s life and character were so unique, that § the 2 
in him we can and must see God. If all men were created Te 
in the divine image, yet in him God was so fully, go § strict 
perfectly, revealed, that he was unique. In him q} divin 
difference in quality or degree becomes a difference in | Se¢™ 
kind, and so in him we may see God incarnate. His } 4 ' 
moral perfection is his divinity.” way. 


The modern books which I have read or looked into seem to 
me to argue thus, but the older books do not talk in this 
manner. They seem rather to imply: ‘‘ Jesus was God from 
his birth. We do not infer his divinity from his character, or 
from his deeds before his passion. We believe it on the 
strength of his death and resurrection.” If his deeds camein, 
they came in mainly because of the wonderful miracles which 
he wrought. 

It is clear that with those who took up a position of this 
kind, there could be no argument. Either one held this 
position or one did not. There was no middle term, no via 
media. The Jew had either to jump the gulf or to remain 
entirely outside. There was no gradual approach. One was 
a Jew on Monday : a baptised Christian on Tuesday. Either 
all or nothing. One might admire the character of Jesus or 
his teaching : that did not make any substantial difference. 
The Jew was “ worlds away,” not because of “‘ a little less,” 
but because of a very great deal. 

Clearly, too, it was no case for any assessment of character 
based upon the incidents of the life as recorded in the 
Gospels. If Jesus was the second person of the Trinity, if he 
was divine from his birth, it could make no difference whether 
his ministry began two years or two months before his death. 
If he had appeared and taught for a single month, and then 
suffered and died and risen, he would have been what he was, 
and he would be what he is and what he eternally will be. 
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Not less, and, obviously, and inconceivably, no more. 
Doubtless he was perfect: how could he not be perfect ? 
Doubtless he was sinless ; how could he have sinned? But 
the emphasis, if I am not mistaken, was in his sheer divinity, 
on the divine death and the divine resurrection. 

In yet older days, in medieval times, there were some- 
times formal disputations between Christian and Jew. These 
disputations dealt with the Messiahship of Jesus, the fulfil- 
ment in him and by him of the ancient prophecies, his 
resurrection, his divine sonship : never, so far as I am aware, 
with the beauty of his ethical and religious teaching or with 
the nobility of his character and life. 

To-day the position seems to be very different. The less 
strictly orthodox Christians seem to be, the less the sheer 
divinity of Jesus seems to be stressed, the more the emphasis 
seems to be laid upon the perfection of the life, the character 
and the teaching. So now the Jew is challenged in a new 
way. It is as if I heard voices which said : 


“Keep your Jewish monotheism ; there have been 
no Christians who did not affirm the unity of God as 
earnestly as you, and we affirm it still; yet let us not 
quarrel with our varying conceptions of this unity. If 
this, our Master’s manifestation of the divine image, is 
merely superlatively great in degree—unique in degree, 
though not in kind—let us not argue about that. That is 
a metaphysical or theological question which may be 
allowed to remain dormant or quiescent. Let us not 
dispute about degree and kind. But do, as sensible, 
modern, cultivated, emancipated men, living no longer 
in a corner, admit that here, in Jesus of Nazareth, you 
have incomparably the greatest and noblest of your 
race (if that word may rightly be used), incomparably 
the greatest and most original of the goodly fellowship 
of your prophets and teachers, incomparably the noblest 
in his life and in his character of all the Jews, and indeed 
of all the human beings, who have ever lived. Why not, 
then, surrender and bow down? Why not acknowledge 
the facts, and become the foremost, because the most 
legitimate, of his disciples? Why not abandon old 
legalisms, outworn taboos, obsolete festivals, needless 
fasts? Come out of your corner. Join hands (in 
England, at least, for England, thank God, is unlike 
Germany) with us, with the bigger world; breathe a 
larger religious air.” 
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A seductive summons! Why do I obstinately decline th, 
invitation ? My refusal could, I think, be divided into thry 
heads.. There is first of all the purely Jewish side of th 
matter: why I cling to Judaism, why I do not regard 
Jewish institutions as obsolete, why it still seems to me to he 
legitimate to remain in my “ corner,” why I am happy init 
and proud of it, why I think that my corner has still it 
justification and its duty, its office and its charge. Then, 
secondly, there is the question of the superlative greatnes 
and originality of the teaching of Jesus. And, thirdly, ther 
is the question of the unique perfection and beauty of his 
character and life. Here I only propose to touch briefly upon 
the last of these three divisions. 

Now as regards character and life it does appear to me 4s 
if quantity and duration had a good deal to do with them. If 
indeed, as I have already said, Jesus was God in the guise of 
a man, then clearly, if his ministry had only lasted a month, 
he would none the less be God. But supposing the records 
of a man’s life only began a month before he died, could one 
reasonably say of such a life that it revealed the noblest and 
most beautiful character which has ever been known? 
Perhaps the answer is: ‘* No, but if the records extend for 
eighteen months or two years, then one can.” For me, to 
speak frankly, this question of the length of the ministry 
constitutes a very real difficulty. From the sparse record in 
Mark, cautiously and sparingly supplemented by Matthew 
and Luke, I infer a fine, a very fine, character, unlike the 
teachers of his age, a sort of eighth-century prophet born out 
of season, a combination of Amos and Hosea. Jesus is for 
me one of the greatest and most original of our Jewish 
prophets and teachers, but I should hesitate to say that he 
was more original than any one of them. Nor, in spite of a 
noble death, can I discover, in the number, or in the character, 
of the incidents of his ministry enough material to make me 
regard that brief career as the noblest, though it was in all 
mage A the most important and influential, life which 

as ever been lived by man. 

Professor Burkitt often argued and insisted that for 
the details of the ministry we must mainly depend upon 
Mark. Little is told us upon which we can rely outside of 
Mark—at least up to the last brief sojourn, and the death, at 
Jerusalem. 

If we examine all that Mark has to tell us, what do we 
find ? To begin with, we have to bear in mind that a few of 
the incidents recorded are so mixed up with strange miracles 
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as to be doubtfully historic. Then, though I am well aware 
of the argument (which always seems to me an argument 
which starts by assuming the very conclusion that it is 
desired to obtain) that Jesus was infinitely greater than his 
feeble and inadequate reporters, I cannot help rememberin 
that the reporters, however limited their capacity, did, at a 
events, want to show forth the nobility of the Master, and, 
above all, his superiority in all respects to his antagonists. 
Ifthey and Jesus quarrelled, or disputed, or took different 
views, they were always in the wrong and Jesus was always 
inthe right. They were always worsted ; Jesus was always: 
the victor. They always showed up badly; Jesus nobly. 
It may have been so, but I am rebellious and stubborn enough 
(or silly enough) to have my suspicions and my doubts. Ina 
quarrel which continues for some while, is the one party 
aways right, always noble, the other party always ignoble 
and wrong? Are the records the work of sufficiently im- 

jal story tellers to make it necessary and obligatory for 
me to believe that, in this instance at least, so it was? 
However this may be, what emerges from the records of 
Mark (i—xiii.), taking them as they actually are, without 
further criticism ? 

A teacher is revealed to us of striking power; a strong 
man, yet tender; capable of passionate indignation with 
those who oppose him, or who take a different line from what 
he conceives to be pure and merciful and good, unable to see 
his antagonists’ point of view, even though, or just because, 
his point of view was of higher validity and truth than theirs. 
One-sided, it may be, therefore, and sometimes unfair 
towards those who differed from him, but full of tenderness 
and pity for all who welcomed his teaching or sought his aid : 
eager to heal the sick, whether they were physically, mentally 
or morally sick, and yearningly desirous to spend himself in 
their service; a lover of children, of vivid ethical and 
religious insight, a profound lover of God. 

So far as this I can go with sincerity, but is this enough to 
make me in honesty take the further step of saying : 


“This was the noblest character, and this was the 
noblest life, of all the characters and of all the lives that 
there ever have been or can be? This was the perfect 
life and the perfect character, just as what this man said 
was the perfect teaching ”’ ? 


That step I find it impossible to take. For one thing I am 
debarred from taking it because of that very one-sidedness, 
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or intolerance of opposition and difference, in which, ag] 
entirely admit, Jesus was merely the child of his age, for his 
antagonists were quite as one-sided and intolerant as he, if 
indeed not very much more so. 

There is also something else. Jesus may once or twie 
have been in some danger before the arrival in Jerusalem, 
but he prudently avoided it. So far as we can discern, his 
life, up till the final scenes, was not very arduous. His wants 
were few, and his many admirers could easily satisfy them, 
If we go through the incidents of his ministry, as Mark 
records them, from the first beginning till the entry into the 
capital, there is scarcely an action ! which I want to criticise 
or condemn, but, on the other hand, there is no action of 
which I am induced or compelled to say: ‘*‘ What a noble 
deed! What sublime courage! What splendid endurance! 
What remarkable self-sacrifice !’’ Before I can bow down 
before the unique nobility of a life, is it illegitimate to require 
an adequate number of such actions? Up till what may 
have been (though this remains uncertain) a deliberate 
sacrifice of life and a heroic death, the material is meagre, 
It is too inadequate in substance (that is, in noble and 
resplendent deeds) to enable me to declare with enthusiasm: 
“‘ This is the greatest and best life which was ever lived.” 

Yet I can well understand that to those born and bred in 
a Unitarian environment, or to those who, having once been 
orthodox, have become more or less Unitarian, there is no 
difficulty or insincerity in regarding Jesus as the one religious 
and ethical Master. For all their ideals and canons of good- 
ness and loving kindness come from him. To the Jew the 
love of God comes from Deuteronomy; to the Unitarian 
Christian it comes from the Gospel. To the Jew the love of 
neighbour comes from Leviticus ; to the Unitarian Christian 
it comes from Jesus. To the Jew, “I desire mercy and not 

1 I write “scarcely an action,” for I cannot entirely approve the 
action implied in the words of Mark iii. 88-85. One can make many 
excuses, but, as I have said in my Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels 
(Vol. L., p. 95, 2nd edit.), Jewish sentiment about the honouring of father 
and mother is too deeply rooted to be able to consider any of the excuses, 
or all of them together, as completely adequate and satisfactory. For the 
mother of Jesus must have felt a certain intended rebuke in the reply 
which her son made to the messengers, and which must have been com- 
municated to her. Therefore, to the ordinary Jewish mind, Jesus com- 
mitted a serious offence in putting a mother (of all people) to open and 
public humiliation. Even to the modern Jew it does not entirely exonerate 
Jesus that his mother had foolishly said or thought that he was out of his 


mind, whereas he was utterly convinced of his divine mission and inspira- 
tion. 
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sacrifice” comes from Hosea; to the Unitarian Christian it 
comes from the prophet of Nazareth. And, then, there is 
that body of teaching which is Jesus’s own: there are the 
additions to, and the fillings out of, the older morality and 
the older religion which are original and new. It is no 
wonder that the Unitarian Christian can still speak of the 
Master. But the Jew has his fillings out too, though, if he is 
wise, over and above his own fillings out, he can adopt and 
adapt and fit in the extra fillings out of the Gospel. Thus his 

ition, at the very outset, is different even from that of the 
Unitarian Christian. 

In 1879 Jowett re-read Thomas a4 Kempis, and he made a 
remark in his note-book which I think is false to the experi- 
ence of many devout Christians to-day. But if false as 

ds them, it indicates a difficulty which, apart from all 
other difficulties, would affect a Jew. He said: 


“Is it possible to feel a personal attachment to 
Christ such as is prescribed by Thomas & Kempis? I 
think that it is impossible and contrary to human nature 
that we should be able to concentrate our thoughts on a 
person scarcely known to us, who lived 1,800 years ago. 
But there might be such a passionate longing and 
yearning for goodness and truth. The personal Christ 
might become the ideal Christ, and this would easily pass 
into the idea of goodness.” 4 


This ideal Christ may be a very real creation to the Christian 
or even to the once orthodox Christian, now orthodox no 
longer. But it seems to me hardly possible that he can be 
real, or that he can be an inspiration, to the modern Jew. 
For the Jew has had a different up-bringing, and he has a 
different background. So when thirteen years later Jowett 
wrote: “‘ There is an ideal which we have to place before us 
intimately connected with practical life—nothing if not a 
life—which may be conveniently spoken of as the life of 
Christ,” 2 the words may, indeed, be ‘‘ conveniently ”’ used 
by a non-orthodox Christian; they are, I feel, unusable by a 
Jew. To the non-orthodox Christian there is even more than 
“convenience ’’: for the real life and the ideal life become 
fused into one, so that he is hardly aware or conscious - 
whether he is thinking or speaking of the actual life of the 
historic Jesus, or of the ideal life into which he pours every 
moral and religious perfection that he can possibly conceive. 


1 Life of Benjamin Jowett, by Campbell and Abbott, Vol. IT., p. 151. 
* Ibid., Vol. I1., p. 445. 
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But such a fusion is hardly possible to the modern Jew, j, 
is limited to the actual life, so far as he can ascertain it ; }y 
can no more idealise it to include within it all perfection tha 
he can thus idealise the life of Moses, or Jeremiah, or R 
Akiba. 

Yet, perhaps, there is still something more, which my 
rightly be set down as Jewish stubbornness or perversity, 
The Jew cannot find God ina man. He habitually thinks of 
God as a being infinitely greater, holier, more glorious, thay 
the most admirable man who ever lived. God’s righteousnes, 
God’s goodness, God’s love, are to him incomparable with 
man’s. They are incomparable with man’s righteousness, 
goodness and love, because, even if he cannot understand 
how, the Jew always conceives them as so infinitely deepe, 
wider, wiser and more pure. That is why, I suppose, he js 
unable to call any man his Master. That is also, perhaps, 
why the Jew, if and when he does, in honesty, abandon 
Judaism, can more easily become an orthodox Christian than 
a Unitarian. If I could believe that Jesus was God, then he 
would obviously be my Master. For my Master—the Master 
of the modern Jew—is, and can only be, God. 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


LONDON. 
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THE “ PEASANT” THEORY OF JESUS. 


R. A. EDWARDS, 
Vicar of Wisborough Green, Sussex. 


THERE is a way of regarding the historical Jesus that has 
become in recent years increasingly popular. It is to be 
found in important works such as Mr Lionel Curtis’ vigorous 
and stimulating defence of democracy, Civitas Dei, in uni- 
versal histories such as that by Mr H. G. Wells, in the works 
of Bernard Shaw, in the writings of the modern humanists, 
in serious theological works of a “‘ modernist ’’ tendency, or 
in a pamphlet such as that recently issued for the use of 
a by the Modern Churchmen’s Union; while it is 
reflected in the attitude adopted towards Christianity by the 
characters in almost countless novels. It may be thus 
roughly summarised. To begin with, the Incarnation as 
Christians have historically understood it was not a fact. 
Jesus may have been more immediately aware of his fellow- 
ship with God than were his contemporaries, and his life 
may have more completely reflected God’s will than has the 
life of any other man, but he was the physical son of Joseph 
and Mary, and lived the normal life of a Galilean villager for 
his first thirty years. That position is fundamental. The 
idea of the “‘ Virgin Birth,” wherever it came from, is com- 
pletely false. Jesus may have been born at Bethlehem owing, 
as the Gospels assert, to the enrolling, though this is by no 
means certain, but the accounts of angelic visitations, 
shepherds and magi must be resolutely classed as “ Bible 
stories,” the poetic embellishments of a credulous after-age. 
That is to say, you start frankly with a young Hebrew 
villager. Because of the widespread activities of the Zealots 
and the generally disturbed state of the country, Jesus 
found himself from a very early age brooding about the 
position of the Jewish people in the Roman world. His 
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mind, which was one of the greatest, and perhaps the y, 
greatest, that has yet appeared, saw behind the problems of 
current politics to the essential point that everything turne 
upon how men behaved to each other. He saw that they 
were brethren, sons of the same heavenly Father, and mug 
behave as such. At the same time his innately religious 
mind was brooding over the spiritual problem and saw that 
his political solution applied there also, that the exclusive 
Jewish claims were ridiculous, while Jewish religious practice 
based entirely upon authoritarian tradition was the direct 
negation of the spirit of heavenly sonship. At about the 

of thirty he set out to teach these ideas, incidentally finding 
his work complicated by his power of doing a few “* miracles” 
of healing, cures which while they were remarkable enough 
in his day were in fact very much the same as those done by 
many modern doctors. He had no idea that he was the 
Messiah, still less of founding any kind of enduring “ society.” 
His whole object was to teach the brotherhood of men as 
sons of the heavenly Father, but the implications of this idea 
brought him into conflict with the various traditional 
elements among the Jerusalem leaders, and at the propitious 
moment, when the city was filled with a crowd of fanatical 
overseas pilgrims, he was caught and handed over to the 
Roman authorities, who executed him. That he survived 
death like other people may be conceded, and it is possible 
that some of his intimate friends may have subsequently 
thought that they saw a “ vision ”’ of him, but the stories of 
his resurrection, like those of the miraculous birth, are poetic 
imaginings. 

That story is perfectly plain, straightforward and intelli- 
gible from beginning to end. Provided the idea of God and 
of the possibility of communion with him is accepted, it 
imposes no intellectual strain whatever, and it has the obvious 
advantage that it places Jesus firmly in the normal world of 
real history. He appears as a man of outstanding capacity 
for religious and political thought, a man of immensely 
attractive personality and of the highest possible character, 
one who rests securely upon an eminence of degree, though 
naturally not of kind, among the men of all time. But the 
story in its outline and in its detail is admittedly not the 
story told in the Gospels and implied in the remainder of the 
New Testament, nor is it the story that has been accepted 
as his by the historical Church. The problem then that 
faces those who would find what we have just outlined as 
the truth behind the accepted picture is to account for the 
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remarkable difference between what they suggest was the 
reality and the tale which has subsequently been believed. 

It is almost impossible to overstate the difference between 
them. On the one side you have a Galilean peasant, and 
with whatever qualities, intellectual, moral or spiritual, you 
may credit him, he remains exactly that—a Galilean peasant. 
On the other side you have, “‘ God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom all things were made.” 
On the one side you have a man able to do a few therapeutic 
marvels of a kind that are a medical commonplace of our day. 
On the other side even the miracles of healing have a curiously 
different atmosphere from the modern cures with which they 
are compared, while the peasant is surrounded with all 
manner of other miracles including, to name no more, the 
“virgin birth.”” On the one side you have a teacher talking 
gently and wisely about men as brothers and God as their 
Father. On the other side you have a “ gospel”? about 
salvation from sin with the teacher as the Redeemer. On 
the one side you have a young man firmly opposed to a 

riesthood and all its works. On the other side there is an 

elaborate authoritarian Church claiming the same young 
man’s authority for its existence and its methods. Indeed it 
might appear that among all the wonders that are said by 
the orthodox to have accompanied the Incarnation none is 
more remarkable than the sea-change that overtook his 
person and his work immediately Jesus was safely buried. 

The problem therefore that confronts the protagonists of 
the peasant theory is one of enormous difficulty. How was 
this vast change accomplished, and accomplished so success- 
fully that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to find the 
peasant at all in any of the documents, while what we have 
just given as what the peasant theory puts forward as the 
substance of the teaching of Jesus would be regarded as a 
very perfunctory summary of his recorded teaching even 
from a passman ? 


I. 


We must remark at the outset that the time factor so 
necessary to the development of a legend is altogether lack- 
ing. The problem of the dates of the books of which the 
New Testament is composed is a matter of great difficulty. 
About no single book can it be claimed that the matter is 
finally settled, and the whole problem has been immensely 
complicated by the tendency among modern scholars who 
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favour some form of the peasant theory to date the 
and, making it more difficult still, parts of the books, so 4 
to allow time for the development of the Christian | 
In effect what is done is to assume the peasant theory tre, 
then to use it to destroy the value of the documents, and 
then apparently to claim that the documents so a 
prove the theory. It is the kind of arguing that has mage 
possible the exculpation of, for example, the Borgias, but 
in the case of Christianity it is employed more effectively 
because the documents available are fewer and the period 
more remote. It is in addition the kind of arguing that makes 
reply extraordinarily difficult, for so soon as the champion of 
orthodoxy points to any of the texts, he is met with the 
impregnable defence that the text in question is “ late,” 
The impact of that kind of arguing upon the hearer js 
bewilderingly effective. Phrases such as “ with the p 
of years,” or “‘ a whole generation had passed away,” or “as 
one by one those who had seen his face and listened to his 
words passed away, a demand for authoritative record began 
to arise and was presently met,” stretch the length of the 
period available for the production of the documents. The 
impression is made of a long vista of haze-covered years 
during which the tale was told and re-told, receiving here 
touch of heightened colour, here a story that had drifted into 
it somehow from some altogether alien source (much as 
S. Neot’s life got mixed up with Alfred’s), here an inter- 
coiecorn that had gradually passed into the tale as authentic 
istory, and here a piece of sheer pious invention. The 
picture made is that what actually happened was that 
centuries after the mists of time had closed over the begin- 
nings of Christianity people who were by nature credulous 
and were deeply influenced by all manner of pagan beliefs 
and practices more or less guessed at what had happened, 
wrote it down, incorporating no doubt a few scraps of sur- 
viving manuscript which they carefully edited, and that as 
further centuries passed their guesses were accepted as truth. 
But all the same there are one or two dates that help us to 
determine the period during which the legend must have 
developed. 

No reasonable person we may assume would dispute that 
the legend was very fully developed by the close of the first 
century. That gives us a period of about sixty-seven years 
from the crucifixion for the elaboration of the legend from 
its simple beginnings to a state where the production of a 
book such as the Fourth Gospel would not appear remark- 
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able. But the period is in fact even shorter. Paul was 
robably martyred in a.p. 64. His letters were written before 
that date, and the letters, as we have them, presuppose 
without any possibility of question the developed Christian 
legend. The period has therefore been shortened to about 
forty years after the crucifixion, and in fact has to be shifted 
pack even by exponents of the peasant theory another ten 

ears to the time when the epistles begin. But the actual 
date of any of them is of only the smallest importance, for 
the bulk of the letters are undoubtedly genuine and unques- 
tionably represent the real teaching of the apostle, since it 
is the man himself who is important as we consider the 
length of time available for the development of the legend, 
and he was alive and actually on the spot in Jerusalem within 
so short a time after the crucifixion that he saw the martyr- 
dom of Stephen. He survived that event some thirty years, 
by which time the whole legend was in existence. 

What you have, that is to say, is not someone husy 
making a religion and talking about Osiris or Mithras, 
legendary figures from an utterly irrecoverable past, figures 
about whom nothing could ever be certainly known, about 
whom no answerable questions could be asked; but you 
have the actual men who were there at the time and saw 
and heard what was done. You have Paul, a man of such 
unquestionable intellectual capacity that he is one of the 
very few men who have really changed the course of the 
world’s history, a man who, even if he never met Jesus, and 
this is by no means certain, yet knew the disciples and was 
in his twenties at the time of the crucifixion. You have his 
friend Luke, a man who can boldly preface his work with a 
declaration of his literary integrity and who obviously does 
his best to supply every possible date. You have Mark, who 
seems to have been a friend of Peter and to have drawn a 
large part of his material from him. And these men were 
talking and writing about yesterday, not about a tale they 
had heard from their grandfathers, but about their own 
experience, and, what is more, talking about it not to 
strangers in a far country, but to people who were themselves 
contemporaries with the events discussed. Mark can refer 
casually to ‘“* the father of Alexander and Rufus ”’ as a method 
of identifying the man who was compelled to carry the cross. 
Paul can refer emphatically to witnesses of the resurrection, 
knowing that he is writing to people in a trading city any of 
whom might be themselves in Jerusalem in a few weeks’ 
time able to ask questions, and knowing that he is writing 
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about something that occurred, if it did occur, only twent calle 
years before. While even John, and this is true whoever he parce 
may have been, was not writing at a date so far removed § thea 


from the events that he would be safe from people who could, 
if he wandered from the facts, bring against him the accounts | man 
given to them by contemporaries ; and if what he was doing § but | 
was taking a hand, however innocently, in turning a peasant | had 
into an incarnation of God, actually going so far as to — show 
arrange his book so that his culminating point was an | jnto 
incident of one of the disciples addressing the peasant as — of th 
“My Lord and my God,’ his work must surely have been | ther 
sufficiently startling to attract the attention of people who } they 
had heard of Jesus from other sources. : 
It is enormously important to grasp the fact that by the J js as 
date of Paul’s martyrdom, that is about forty years after the } Acts 
crucifixion, the whole Christian legend was in existence, and | of cl 
to add to it the fact that he was away on his missionary | han 
journeys preaching Christ and repentance and remission of | the! 
sins within perhaps a dozen years of the crucifixion. The | Chu 
writers who lightly adopt the theory do not seem to realise | apos 
that if the very normal carpenter’s son is to be accepted as | even 
the truth, one of the inescapable conditions must be that it ] beer 
should be made credible that the immensely elaborate legend } biog 
grew in Paul’s lifetime. the 


Il. opp 


There is a further point that is very well worth con- | atte 
sidering here. How does it come about that no echo of any | any 
controversy belonging to the early stages of growth of the | com 
legend has reached us? That point is extremely interesting } ness 
and suggestive. The peasant theory assumes, as of course § thal 
it is bound to, that the documents as we now have them we | 
are not what they profess to be, but were either actually 
written long after the date they appear to bear or were care- | par 
fully edited by later hands. The object of this work was | toa 
that for the future the settled doctrine of the person and § lett 
work of Jesus at which Christians had gradually arrived | “re 
would be enforced by what appeared to be contemporary § all! 
evidence. Now consider the phenomenal success that } oft 
attended the task. 

The figure of the peasant was altered out of all recognition, } to! 
and it was so skilfully done that the new character was } the 
presented as a consistent figure that has impressed itself as } bel 
authentic upon some of the most acute minds of later ages ; 
his “ miracles,” whether those of healing or those that are 
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called “‘ nature ’’ miracles, were made so thoroughly part and 
parcel of the tale that they all appear to belong naturally to 
the atmosphere of the central figure ; while his teaching was 
so moulded that his main doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God is by no means easy to find 
put is successfully merged with a mass of other ideas that 
had later been attributed to him. Further, the editors 
showed no particular care to get one manuscript precisely 
into line with another, even at so crucial a point as the story 
of the resurrection. The skill with which it was done, and 
the remarkable way in which, as in the case of the resurrection, 
they preserved the impression that they were simply joining 
up anything that came to hand and which seemed authentic 
is astonishing. The same sort of thing is apparent in the 
Acts. We find them with incomparable skill making no sort 
of claim that the new teaching was accepted by any but a 
handful, and avoiding altogether the temptation to present 
the first protagonists of the Faith as “‘ supermen.”’ The early 
Church is presented as small and poor and divided; the 
apostles appear with their failures, their shortcomings and 
even their quarrels unconcealed. No attempt seems to have 
been made to co-ordinate the Acts with the scraps of auto- 
biography to be found in the Epistles, to smooth over any of 
the controversies in which Paul was engaged, or to hide the 
opposition which he encountered from the original apostles 
or from his own converts, while there is no trace of any 
attempt having been made to present the first converts in 
any specially noble aspect. The disciples, Paul and the first 
converts appear as perfectly human people with their weak- 
nesses undisguised. In fact, so well was the work carried out 
that if we had not the peasant theory in our hands as a clue 
we should not suspect that it had been done at all. 

Yet at one critical point their art failed these incom- 
parable craftsmen. They contentedly allowed the apostles 
to appear engaged in all manner of disputes ; they left Paul’s 
letters crammed with controversy about everything from the 
“resurrection body ” to church parties; but they removed 
all trace of any ecclesiastical controversy about the apotheosis 
of the peasant. 

The modern advocates of the peasant theory do not seem 
to have appreciated the importance of this point. Granting 
the peasant theory as true, granting, that is to say, that 
behind the Christian legend as we know it there stood a 
normal Galilean peasant, it is surely inconceivable that the 
Incarnation doctrine was accepted without dispute by all 
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these very human and, as we have to admit, somewhat 
quarrelsome teachers and converts. They were disturbed 
any number of controversies both as to the content of thei 
message and as to the organisation in which it was to be 
embodied, and traces of these disputes can be found in ev 
book in the New Testament with the exception of Paul’s 
personal letter to Philemon ; but the one thing that appears 
never to have disturbed those easily troubled waters was the 
peasant theory of the person of Christ. In fact, such Christo. 
logical trouble as they appear to have had was all the other 
way. So far from people pointing out that Jesus was a man 
like other men and that therefore worship should not be 
offered to him and that such a phrase as “‘ Christ in you the 
hope of glory ’” was a monstrous perversion of common sense, 
groups were actually asserting that Christ had not come in 
the flesh at all and that his manhood was an appearance only, 
Can it be that there was no such controversy, for can we 
imagine anything more useful to teachers of a later date than 
an account of how Paul or one of the apostles defeated some- 
one who was asserting that the historical Jesus was a Galilean 
peasant and no more? It is unlikely, for admittedly the 
Incarnation side won, that editors who handled the rest of 
their material so skilfully could have failed to see the tran- 
scending importance of so useful a piece of apologetic. We 
can only conclude that the controversy never took place, and 
therefore one of the difficulties which the modern exponents 
of the peasant theory have to face is the apparent fact that 
the apotheosis was accomplished without any protest from 
within a society that included men who themselves had 
known the peasant. 


III. 


There is a further difficulty. We have seen that what is 
suggested is that the philosophically minded Galilean car- 
penter was transformed into a divine redeemer. But why? 

The theory propounds that Jesus came into conflict with 
the Jewish authorities because he overrode the Mosaic code 
with its elaborate sacrificial system and was teaching a life 
of spiritual freedom in opposition to one of priestly authority. 
When the Gospels, for example Mark’s, came to be written, 
his death is obviously the chief point in the story, “‘ repent- 
ance and remission of sins” is clearly the burden of the 
earliest apostolic preaching, and from his first group of letters 
it is plain that this idea was, to put it at its lowest, an integral 
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of the message which Paul was taking round the Roman 
world. It is surely not too much to say that the change is 
out of all reason. The theory demands, of course, that such 
asaying as that about giving his life a ransom for many shall 
be removed from S. Mark’s Gospel as a later addition. But 
what remains unexplained is why if the idea formed no part 
of Christ’s teaching it ever came to be put into the story at 
all, let alone to be made of its very essence. What is claimed 
to have happened is that someone, presumably the disciples 
and certainly with their approval, after pondering the 
“servant ” passages of Isaiah made up a religion of salvation 
and fastened it upon a man who had taught a politico- 
religious doctrine of brotherhood and sonship and had 
recently been executed at the instigation of the Jewish 
leaders. No doubt the content of the messianic idea changed 
from time to time, but at that particular time it was unques- 
tionably an idea of a national leader who should overthrow 
the Roman power, a triumphant. Messiah rather than a 
suffering or redeeming one. Here you have a wandering 
teacher talking about love of man and God, and he is no 
sooner dead than you have “remission of sins’ being 
preached in his name. If he did not set himself before people 
as a Saviour, that the idea should have been attached to 
him after his ignominious death is beyond measure extra- 
ordinary. 

But it is not merely that the peasant’s message was 
transformed beyond recognition so that from being a doctrine 
that men should treat each other as sons of the same heavenly 
Father it became a doctrine of atonement and newness of 
life. More than that, there was inextricably coupled with it 
the idea that the peasant himself was divine, and divine not 
in the sense of some of his own words, “‘ One is your Father 
even God, and all ye are brethren,” but divine in a sense so 
peculiar to himself that it made him a proper object of 
worship. It must be remembered that the men who accepted 
this idea were Jews, bred in the normal Hebrew tradition, 
accustomed to the normal Hebrew way of thinking about 
God. On the one side they were no doubt familiar enough 
with the esoteric ideas of the Messiah to be found in the book 
of Enoch and similar writings, which made him a v 
mysterious person, a man from heaven, who at the end of 
time was to gather the nations to judgement; while on the 
other hand their contact with the Roman world would make 
them familiar with stories of gods appearing on the earth. 
This means that there was available from two sides a body 
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of thought that might quite well colour the mind of a Jew of 
the time who was thinking about the Messiah, wonderi 

what he would be like, what he would do, when he would 
come, and so forth ; and that traces of this type of thought, 
including undoubted quotations from the book of Enoch, are 
to be found in the New Testament is certain ; but it is a very 
far cry from the availability of that material, and even from 
its appearance in the New Testament, to the fitting of g 
Galilean peasant, whose life of quiet teaching had ended jn 
overwhelming defeat, to this esoteric mould. When all js 
said and done, the glory that encircled the Enoch Messiah 
and indeed the Messiah of the canonical tradition was 
altogether lacking from the career of the peasant in question, 

The problem needs to be faced very honestly by those 
who adopt the peasant theory. What you have is a wander. 
ing teacher whose persuasive methods attracted considerable 
popular attention, who deliberately refused the position of a 
messianic claimant, but was apparently hustled into some- 
thing like that position by the fanatical crowd of Passover 
pilgrims whose impetuosity contributed to his complete 
undoing within the week. Even granting that Jesus lent 
himself to an attempt on the messiahship on Palm Sunday, 
though his recorded conduct on the succeeding days of Holy 
Week does not easily support the idea, he plainly went the 
way of other pretenders on Good Friday, so that whatever 
dreams his friends may have previously entertained it must 
have been plain even to the most fanatical that God had 
pronounced against his cause. At no point, that is to say, 
does his career suggest the Enoch Messiah, still less does it 
suggest the incarnation of a Greek deity. However fondly 
the disciples may have played with apocalyptic notions, if 
the story of Jesus were in fact what the peasant theory 
asserts it to have been, the very last thing that would have 
occurred to them would have been to equate him with 
Enoch’s “Son of Man,” still less to go further and feel 
compelled to call in Gentile ideas to explain him. On the 
peasant theory there is nothing that needs explaining, 
nothing to prompt an apotheosis. The disciples might be 
inclined to number their dead friend among the prophets, 
but what led to the rapid deification ? 

It has been repeatedly suggested that the process we are 
discussing is really no more than an extreme example of the 
common human tendency to glorify a dead hero with 
“mighty works,’ and the suggestion immediately calls up 
the legends that gathered about the medieval saints. But 
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it may be remarked that apart from the fact that the period 
of time available is extremely short, the peasant theory 
offers an extraordinarily poor foundation for the process. 
Where is the hero? Nor as a matter of fact had the tendency 
to Jo anything of the kind previously appeared in Judaism, 
for the miracles ascribed to Elijah and Elisha do not appear 
to have set a precedent and there are no Lives of the Prophets 
comparable with the Acta Sanctorum of Christianity. The 
habit of glorifying a dead hero with miracles is a worthless 
solution even were the time for the process available. What 
happens is that the scholar sees that a Christian saint, as 
time goes on and fresh biographies appear, acquires more 
and more miracles, and he is apt to conclude that much the 
same sort of thing must have been true about Jesus. On 
the contrary, in his case it is not a matter of miracles, however 
marvellous, but of deification, a very different thing; while 
as for the miracles of the Christian saints the truth seems to 
be that pious people liked to think that even to the point of 
miracles their lives had been like their master’s. The source 
of the prompting in their case is obvious, but where did it 
come from in the case of Jesus, and how did it come to be 
done without protest in a society that included numbers of 
people who had themselves known him? That Jews bred 
in the theological austerity of the Mosaic tradition, however 
that tradition may have been popularly modified by the 
apocalyptists, Jews who had the experience of the religious 
life of the Roman world as a very present warning, should 
within a few years of his normal and complete end have 
credited even a very noble-minded village carpenter with 
divine attributes, presents a problem that those who adopt 
the peasant theory have never faced with precision. 


IV. 


We have now briefly glanced at some of the minor diffi- 
culties that attend what we have called the peasant theory 
of the person of Christ. The major one remains. These 
men, presumably the disciples, with nothing to work upon 
but the strictly human life of a teacher who had stressed the 
brotherhood of men as the sons of the heavenly Father and 
had opposed the authoritarian tradition and the sacrificial 
system of Judaism, composed not simply a glorification of 
their friend’s story, but a religion that has meant literally 
salvation to millions since their time. Grant them all the 
aid that the Old Testament could supply, grant them the 
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help of all the suggestions in the apocalyptists, grant then 
even the assistance of every kind of Gentile philosophical 
speculation and mythological romance, it remains a remark. 
able achievement. The history of the Christian Church may 
be marred by errors and sins, it may have fostered wars and 
persecutions as barbarous as any among the heathen, it 
leaders may have frequently been grossly intolerant, greedy 
for power and possessions, ignorant, blind to the movement 
of che Spirit, of the earth earthy—but there it stands, the 
noblest thing in all the tides of time. It has produced in 
every century and in every country upon earth men and 
women whose devoted lives remain unmatched in any other 
environment; it has inspired greater poets, pain 
musicians, artists of every kind than the world has otherwise 
known ; it has slowly moulded human civilisation more and 
more closely to the pattern of the mind of Christ ; it has 
brought comfort, courage, hope, love to millions of the 
unhappy, the outcast, the oppressed; it has turned men of 
evil lives into people of serenely quiet self-sacrifice ; its 
whole direction lus been towards all that is finest in human 
life, towards radiant goodness, beauty, love, truth; and 
through its worship and its sacraments men and women of 
every kind and of every nation have found their way to 
communion with God and to a happiness and peace that 
passes understanding. There is indeed a miracle greater 
than any with which they mistakenly chose to adorn the 
carpenter of Nazareth. 

But the whole is not yet told. They took this carpenter, 
born in a strictly human fashion, one of a family of younger 
brothers and sisters, one whose life showed no abnormal 
feature beyond a possible power to cure a handful of hysterics, 
one who was a Jew, a member of an unpopular, even a 
despised, race, a villager from an otherwise unknown village 
in one of the lesser Roman provinces, one whose death was 
the sport of a holiday-making crowd of his own people—they 
took this man, and they made him rather than his teaching 
the central point of a religion, so that whatever else may be 
true of Christianity, the centre of its inspiration is and always 
has been that man. So quickly did they do it that the first 
martyr, if our record is to be trusted, died saying, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit,” and all through the succeeding 
centuries men and women have approached that same Lord 
in their secret prayers, have sought and found him in the 
worship and sacraments of the Church, have lived in his 
presence and have died conscious of his protecting care. 
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And the whole thing, if the peasant theory 1s right, is based 
ypon the blankest of blank illusions. The one whom 
Christians love and worship was a man and is dead like other 
men. It is useless trying to avoid that conclusion with talk 
of “inspiration ’’ or with play about God being more com- 
pletely “ incarnate”? in him than in other men. If the 

ant theory is right, Christianity has been wrong, indeed 
terribly wrong, hitherto. The apostolic teaching about 
Jesus, about his “ atonement,” about his Church with its 
ministry and sacraments, was wrong. Jesus was not God 
incarnate; in no sort of sense did he die for anyone’s sins, 
but was plainly and simply murdered like other people have 
been murdered before and since his time; the Church is not 
his “‘ body’; its ministers are not his agents having his 
authority to speak and act in his name; its sacraments are 
not the means by which human souls bridging the gulf 
between time and eternity are united to him. The disciples 
piled one monstrous error upon another, and—here is the 
marvel—did something that from then on has lit human life 
with love, joy, peace and every precious thing. Indeed we 
are faced with an effect utterly incommensurate with its 
cause. Error, and appalling error at that, error that only 
because of the wistful regard that deep-rooted sentiment has 
fastened upon us for these men can escape being called by 
some graver name, has produced truth, and beauty, and 
goodness. A man was misnamed God, and not only have 
men through the centuries accepted the misnomer, but it 
has led them into paths of blessedness. The disciples and 
their followers in making their mistake gave the world the 
most fruitful and lovely thing that it has ever known. 

There is here something that needs more explaining than 
it has yet received. Even if we grant that the disciples, or in 
particular Peter, whose nerves were especially strained by his 
denial of his friend, saw “‘ visions ”’ of Jesus after his death, 
even, that is to say, if we grant this initial spur to set their 
speculations going; even if we cancel any question about 
the shortness of time at their command, forget the remark- 
able absence of any trace of opposition from within the 
group, and agree that it was done; if we raise no questions 
at all about the sources of their ideas and forego any remark 
that the chosen hero provided unpromising material; and 
even if we forget that as Hebrews of the Hebrews they might 
have some scruples about what was taking place; their 
actual achievement, the perfection with which their work 
was done, the delicacy with which the details were adjusted, 
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the precision of their intellectual course, the nicety of ther 
spiritual perception, must be ranked as the most astoundj 
accomplishment in the history of mankind ; for their work 
fitted not sages, or theologians, or recluses, or sinners, or 
adventurers, or artists, or any other particular human t 
but men and women of every kind, simply as human bei 
alive in the actual world of every day. But even yet the 
whole of their achievement is not told. They resisted every 
normal human temptation to paint their own part in the 
story in glowing colours. The disciples appear in the Gospels 
or the Acts, which are tendentious documents produced 
under their influence, as extremely ordinary people, never 
very rapidly perceptive, not greatly gifted, so fallible, 
not even very courageous, the very last people whom one 
would normally imagine capable of inventing even a tem- 
porary religion. Some of the group remain to this day 
completely obscure, so that apart from their names they 
have no share in the story at all. From first to last the 
attention is concentrated precisely where it is wanted, 
Further, they extended this idea to the newcomer Paul, a 
man whose energetic mind should have been aware of what 
was happening, but from start to noble finish Paul never 
hesitated to exalt the wandering teacher into the focal point 
of all human adoration, employing the most extravagant 
language to convey the difference between himself and the 
one whom he calls his Lord. The whole thing was so skilfully 
done that whether in the hands of the disciples or Paul no 
secondary figure ever held the stage. There are no subsidiary 
heroes, no demi-gods, in their story. : 
The extent to which Jesus was made the sole pivot of 
the new religion is not perhaps sufficiently realised by those 
who propound the peasant theory. The fairly common 
modernist suggestion that Christianity could be much the 
same and much as effective as formerly were the truth, the 
peasant, substituted for the fiction, the incarnate Son of the 
Father, can only be made by people who have not adequately 
pondered the position which Jesus has in fact held in 
Christian theology, or, what is perhaps even more important, 
the position which he has held in Christian life. The devotion 
of Christians has been centred absolutely upon him, not upon 
“‘ God,” or upon an ideal man, or upon the desire to lead a 
good life, or upon anything else whatever, but solely and 
directly upon Jesus as Lord, and Saviour, and Friend. This 
is not simply characteristic of ‘‘ mystics” or of people with 
specialised devotional temperaments. It is the normal 
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rience of normal Christians, and the motive that has 

rompted the normally characteristic missionary activity of 
Christians has not been to lead people to a “ good ”’ life, or 
to improve their social conditions, or even to bring about the 
“kingdom of God,” but to bring to others the blessed 
experience of the fellowship of Jesus. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the extent to which this centrality of Jesus has 
ruled Christian life and thought. The Galilean peasant has 
always lived and reigned and loved alone. 

As the work of a group of Hebrew lakeside fishermen, even 
with the help of Renan’s “ ugly little Jew,” outstandingly 
able as he was, this would be too astonishing an achievement 
to be credible. The suggestion that this lovely thing is the 
result of the chance drift of a series of mistakes is not worth 
considering. 


We have thus briefly reviewed the “‘ peasant ” theory of 
the origins of Christianity which appears nowadays in so 
many books. We have seen that if the theory be correct the 
Christian legend was vigorously active within a dozen or so 
years of the crucifixion and was admittedly full-blown within 
sixty years, but the actual dates hardly matter, for it arrived, 
developed and succeeded in imposing itself within the life- 
time of people who were the contemporaries of the events it . 
purported to describe. We have seen that the peasant was 
accepted without recorded protest as Lord and Saviour by 
the new society, which included many people who had them- 
selves known him. We have seen that the theory pays scant 
attention to the problem of the source of the perfectly inter- 
laced ideas of the legend, or how so alien a thing ever came 
to be taught by Jews, or why the legend was attached to one 
in whose strikingly unsuccessful career there was so little to 
prompt it. Finally, we have remarked upon the astounding 
success that greeted the legend, so that as we calmly review 
the history of the succeeding centuries it cannot but seem 
that the morally, spiritually, intellectually atrocious thing, 
the deification of a man, was precisely the thing that man- 
kind needed to give not only peace and contentment of soul, 
but selfless love and choice goodness and everything that 
is pure and lofty in life. And there are people who them- 
selves accepting this astonishing theory consider Christians 
credulous ! 


R. A. EDWARDS. 


Wissporoucn GREEN, SUSSEX. 











FAUSTUS SOCINUS, PIONEER 


EARL M. WILBUR, D.D. 


x 


SOcINIANISM, which vexed the guardians of Christian ortho- 
doxy for two full centuries, has now as a system of religious 
thought been obsolete for well more than a hundred years, 
and as an organised religious movement for something like 
twice as long again. Its characteristic teachings have long 
since been either abandoned, or transformed, or insensibly 
absorbed into other systems ; and save in historical reference 
the very name has passed out of use, unless by belated 
thinkers who have failed to note the changes wrought by 
time, or are careless in their use of terms. But the founder 
of this system, Faustus Socinus, after being long neglected 
and well-nigh forgotten, seems at length to be on the way to 
a deserved recognition of his wide and deep, though often 
subtle, influence upon the religious thought and life of 
modern Europe. As the fourth centenary of his birth 
approaches, there are many indications that at least in the 
world of scholars fresh interest is being aroused and closer 
attention is being given to both the man and the contribution 
that he made to the development of a minor stream of 
Protestant thought. For as a constructive religious thinker 
he may be said to rank among theologians of the Reformation 
era next after Luther, Melanchthon and Calvin, and perhaps 
even ahead of them in originality ; while his influence not 
only was distinctly felt and feared well into the eighteenth 
century, but in a form more or less modified survives in not 
a little of the religious thinking of to-day. 

Fausto Sozzini, to give his name its native form, was born 
at Siena in 1539 of a patrician family in which his immediate 
ancestors for four generations had been famous _ jurists, 
teachers of the law in five universities, while on the distaff 
side he was related to the Piccolomini, including the Popes 
Pius II. and III. Bereft of his already distinguished young 
father when but a child of two, he had an irregular education, 
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and did not accomy ‘ish a university course. He dabbled a 
little in the law, but discovered no interest in it, and toyed 
with literature, leaving some indifferent verse; but it is 
noteworthy that destined though he was to become an 
influential theologian, he pursued no studies in the philos- 
ophy, logic and school divinity that gave the accepted pre- 

ation for such a career. It was indeed precisely his purely 
secular schooling that ensured his fresh way of approaching 
theological questions, as contrasted with his contemporaries, 
whose training had all been of the traditional sort. 

Although some of his kinsmen became infected with the 
Lutheran heresy, and his uncle Laelius, as a result of his 
exhaustive study of the Bible, became an outstanding figure 
among the freer spirits of the early reformation period, yet so 
long as Faustus remained in Italy he, of course, maintained 
outward conformity to the church into which he had been 
born. A dozen years of his early manhood were spent in 
apparently frivolous life at the gay court of the Medicis in 

orence ; beneath the surface, however, there was ripening 
a serious interest in religion, doubtless stimulated by the 
death of his uncle, to whose theological papers he fell heir. 
This interest at length issued in his first important work, De 
auctoritate Sanctae Scripturae, which ran to nearly a dozen 
editions in four different languages, and set forth the evi- 
dential grounds of Christian faith in a form that was widely 
accepted as conclusive for two centuries and a half, until the 
rise of modern biblical criticism rendered its arguments 
obsolete. 

Never at heart much of a Catholic, by 1575 he had become 
a convinced Protestant, turned his back upon court life, bade 
his native land a final farewell, betook himself to Switzerland, 
and sought new associations among the forward-looking 
theologians of Basel, where he spent three or four years in 
the study of the Scriptures, in theological controversy and in 
writing. It was here that he wrote his most original and 
important controversial work, De Jesu Christo Servatore, 
which won him a reputation in theology and opened the way 
to a wider career. His fame spread to Transylvania and 
reached the ear of Dr Giorgio Biandrata, an Italian Anti- 
trinitarian who had been a friend of his uncle Laelius, had 
helped develop a Liberal wing of the Reformation in Poland, 
and was now engaged in a like effort in Transylvania. It was 
moving too fast for him. Its Bishop, Francis David, was 
Opposing the worship of Christ as unscriptural. Jesuit 

uence at court might urge this as a reason for suppressing 
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the whole movement. Biandrata sent Socinus a Macedonian 
call to come from Switzerland and bring David around to g 
sane and safe view. He obeyed the call, came to Kolozsvar, 
and spent several months in what proved to be a futile 
mission ; thence in 1579 he came to Poland, where he was to 
spend the remaining twenty-five years of his life in mouldi 
into shape a formless religious movement, and in worki 
out for it a system of doctrine which was eventually to take 
its name from him as Socinianism. 

It was but natural that Socinus should have been drawn 
to Poland. Switzerland was hardly a safe place for one to 
remain whose mind was moving so far from the old standards; 
while Poland was just then enjoying a brief fame for being 
the most tolerant country in Europe. Moreover, a quarter 
of a century before his uncle Laelius had twice been here and 
found influential friends. He settled at Krakéw, the political 
and cultural capital of the kingdom, a city of great and 
enduring charm. Though as yet he knew no Polish, he at 
once found himself at home in a considerable and prosperous 
colony of Italians settléd here, of whom several were of the 
liberal wing of the Reformed religion. In religious sympathy 
he felt most drawn to a small and poor group of liberal Pro- 
testants who in 1565 had been excluded from communion 
with the Calvinists on account of differences about the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and were locally called Anabaptists 
or Arians, but officially known as the Minor Reformed Church 
of Poland. They were an obscure company in a Catholic 
capital, and were not permitted to hold public worship ; they 
were weakened by internal controversy over minor details of 
doctrine, and their cause seemed to be declining ; but they 
were earnest and united in an effort to uphold a doctrine 
purified of old errors and based solely on Scripture, and to 
lead lives in strictest accord with the teaching of Jesus. 
While he did not indorse all their views, yet of the several 
varieties of Protestantism in Poland this seemed to him most 
nearly right. 

In shaping the thought and practice of this distracted 
group of churches, which lacked nothing so much as intelligent 
and competent leadership, Socinus found his mission. As he 
did not subscribe to their view of the necessity of baptism by 
immersion, they at first received him with a caution border- 
ing on suspicion, and indeed never admitted him to formal 
membership nor to the Lord’s table, yet they welcomed him 
at their worship; while he on his part frequented their 
synods and took a leading part in their debates. By his 
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rofound and ready knowledge of Scripture, his power of 
sustained reasoning, his persuasiveness and calm and con- 
ciliatory spirit in debate, and his unfailing courtesy toward 
opponents, he became ere long their acknowledged leader, 
pion against opponents, and the framer of their 
doctrinal system, winning over to his views all but a few 
obstinate extremists, who either withdrew or were eliminated 
from the movement. The rest were moulded into a compact, 
united and efficient body. 
Socinus had never aspired to be a heresiarch, carrying on 
a polemic against other forms of Christianity, and his 
activity had been mostly within a small group of churches ; 
but he inevitably came to be regarded as their champion 
against both the Catholics and the more conservative 
Protestants, and he was thus drawn into controversy with 
both Calvinists and Jesuits. This gave him a prominence 
which he had not sought, and made him a natural target for 
attacks. Publicly denounced by name from an influential 
pulpit at Krakéw as a dangerous foe to the Christian religion, 
he came to be regarded as an outstanding heretic, and 
became an object of passionate religious hatred at a period 
of public disorder, when religious feeling ran high. Living 
the retired life of a scholar, he sought to avoid public notice ; 
but in 1594 he was recognised on the street by a swaggering 
soldier and brutally assaulted for his activity as an “ Arian.” 
Four years later, a wild mob of University students, cele- 
brating Ascension Day, having discovered his lodgings, 
dragged him, ill and half-naked, from his bed into the great 
market-place, where they made a bonfire of his books and 
valued papers, and would have burned him alive but that a 
change of whim suggested drowning instead. On their way to 
the river the mob were intercepted by a professor at the 
University who, with the aid of his colleagues, succeeded in 
rescuing Socinus. Early the next morning he was spirited 
out of town, and never returned to Krakéw again. He 
accepted refuge on the estate of a noble friend at Lucawice, 
some forty miles away, and there spent the rest of his days 
in peace. Broken in fortune, frail in health, and with 
impaired sight and hearing, he continued his life of study and 
writing here until his death in 1604. 


II. 


The religious reformation of the sixteenth century brought 
about a wide change in the spirit, practices and emphasis of 
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the Church ; but its effect upon the great body of Christian 
theology was by no means radical. It has been well observed 
that it marked a change in life rather than in tho 
Melanchthon, indeed, declared of Protestants in general that 
they did not differ from the Roman Church in any point of 
doctrine. Though the leading reformers seemed at firs 
inclined to accept only as much of the received doctrine as 
Scripture expressly taught, they soon fell back upon tradi. 
tional ground ; and henceforth orthodox Protestant doctring 
were largely cast in the pre-reformation mould. There wer 
radical reformers, however, who boldly went back of the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and the traditions of Father 
and councils, and drew from Scripture alone, especially the 
New Testament, as the sole source of authentic truth. If 
they still accepted the Apostles’ Creed, it was only as a brief 
summary unmixed with tradition, of which every article had 
direct scriptural support. 

Of these radical reformers, the sanest and most con- 
sistent, and the only one to leave his stamp on an influential 
system, was Socinus. Unlike Luther, Melanchthon and 
Calvin, who had been systematically trained in medieval 
theology, and never wholly escaped from its modes of 
thought, Socinus, as has been noted above, had had no 
training at all in theology, scholastic philosophy or logic, 
He thus brought to the consideration of religion the unbiassed 
mind of a layman whose training, such as it was, had been 
wholly in other fields. In this circumstance we find the 
explanation of his wide departure from doctrines hitherto 
accepted, and of his fresh contributions to systematic 
theology when, as one independent of church tradition, he 
went to the Bible as a source-book for his system, never once 
stopping to ask whether his findings agreed with the Creeds, 
the decrees of Councils or the writings of the Fathers. 

In many respects Socinus largely followed lines already 
laid down by Anabaptist and other radical reformers before 
him, though often improving upon their views and giving 
them further development or better system; but as a con 
structive theologian he made distinct contributions in the 
two early works already mentioned, De auctoritate Sacrat 
Scripturae, and De Jesu Christo Servatore. In the former of 
these he sought to answer the fundamental question, what 
warrant Christians have for accepting the Scriptures as 











trustworthy authority? The question had never been 
thoroughly investigated, but dealing with it on historical 
and rational grounds he laid the foundations of an Apolo- 
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tic which long remained classic. In the latter work he 
bserved | showed yet greater originality and independence. In opposi- 
hought, | tion to the current view that Christ saves men by a sacrifice 
ral that # which satisfies the justice of an offended deity (the satis- 
oint of f faction theory of atonement), he maintained that the effect 
at first § of Christ’s saving work is rather upon men, to whom he shows 
Tine gg | the way of salvation, to be attained by our imitating him 
1 tradj. § (the moral-influence theory). This revolutionary view, 
etrines | emphasising the supreme importance of an imitatio Christi as 
re were | indispensable to salvation, at once rendered several other 
of the — orthodox doctrines superfluous. The republication of this 
‘athe: work in Holland forty years after it was written stirred up 
lly the | the famous satisfaction controversy, which occupied theo- 
th. If [| logians until the end of the seventeenth century. 
a brief In the course of his quarter century of thinking and 
cle had | writing in Poland, Socinus ranged over the whole field of 
Christian doctrine, and as the shadows lengthened he under- 
t con. [| took to put his teaching into systematic form for the guidance 
uential | of the churches he must soon leave; and for purposes of 
n and | defence or propaganda he began a catechism. Before the 
dizeval | work was far advanced he died, and the work was carried out 
des of | by his disciples. This work, known from the place of its 
ad no ublication as the Racovian Catechism, was first issued in 
logic, | Polish at Rakéw in 1605, and reprints or revisions of it in 
viassed | Latin, German, Dutch and English kept appearing for more 
1 been § than two centuries. Its earlier editions may be regarded as 
1d the { essentially representing Socinus’s system of doctrine; and a 
therto | very brief summary of its characteristic teachings will show 
smatic | how widely it departed from contemporary confessions of 
on, he § orthodox Protestantism. 
r once Instead of centering, as Luther’s teaching did, about 
‘reeds, | faith in Christ, or as Calvin’s did, about the sovereignty of 
God, its controlling interest is in the attainment of eternal 
ready } life; and the Christian religion is defined at the outset as a 
before divinely revealed way of attaining that life. Man, who is by 
giving } nature mortal, can attain eternal life only through knowledge 
2 con- § Of God and Christ; but if this knowledge is not correctly 
n the f held, his salvation will be jeopardised. Hence he must be 
Sacrae § certain of holding the right views: namely, that God is one, 
ner of | not three, in person; and that Christ is essentially man 
what | tather than deity, though he was miraculously born and was 
es as} later endowed with divine powers, so that he deserves worship 
been} a a subordinate divine being. His resurrection assures 
orical § Christians that if they follow his precepts they too shall rise 
polo- § from the dead and attain the desired goal. Every position 
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taken is, of course, supported by ample citations fron 
Scripture, which is accepted without qualification as fing 
authority ; and these are in the main interpreted according 
to their plain sense in the light of reason. 

If the other Protestant confessions had seemed to ly 
deductive, first postulating dogmas and then searching for 
scriptural confirmation of them, this was by contrast 
inductive, collating passages and thence discovering th 
doctrines they expressed. The teaching of this Catechism, 
however, is marked not only constructively by the charae. 
teristic doctrines above mentioned, but also negativel 
the omission or denial of others long deemed essential. Thus 
not only the dogmas of the Trinity and the supreme deity of 
Christ, but also such doctrines as original sin, total depravity, 
predestination, vicarious atonement, justification by fai 
eternal punishment, which had been prominent in Christian 
teaching, were either ignored as superfluous or opposed as 
unscriptural or unreasonable. Such, in fine, was the doctrinal 
system which Socinus bequeathed to his time, and which was 
for two full centuries to be a thorn in the side and a leaven in 
the thought of Protestantism in Europe, and even to affect 
not a few Catholic thinkers, until it was in part outgrown, in 
part was insensibly absorbed into other systems, and in 
has continued, further developed and modified, in Eng 
and America to this day. 


Iii. 


In another field than that of theology Socinus advocated 
views which are of especial interest to-day, although in his 
own time they made comparatively little stir outside of 
Poland, and until the present day have been largely over- 
looked. I refer to his views of man’s duties as a member of 
civil society. So far from regarding these as matters apart 
from religion, he himself considered them an integral and 
very vital part of the teaching of Christianity, since he 
believed that the only way to attain eternal life was the way 
of following the precepts of Jesus, many of which plainl 
bear on social and civic duties. These precepts he too 
literally, and he insisted that they be literally followed. 

At a time when social reform and even social revolution 
are in the forefront of discussion, and when many social 
reformers and most social radicals stand aloof from Christian 
churches, or even oppose all religion as an obstacle to social 
reconstruction, it is arresting to discover that there is hardly 
a theory to-day advocated for the radical reconstruction of 
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human society, or its improvement in detail, that was not 
earnestly advocated and as far as possible practised also by 
early Socinians in the sixteenth century, and that not 
separately from religion, but as an essential part of 
true Christianity—socialism, communism, anarchism; non- 
resistance, pacifism, anti-slavery; opposition to capital 
punishment, to office-holding, to courts, to oaths, to private 
property, to taxes, to interest, to luxury, to the use of strong 
drink. Such views were already rife in the congregations in 
Little Poland when Socinus came to them, and they were 
matters of vital interest to men who were trying to live in the 
line of Christian duty precisely as Christ had commanded. 
Seldom if ever in Christian history has a body of churches 
concerned itself so seriously and constantly with social 
questions, equally with matters of personal morality and 
theological doctrine, as vital concerns of practical religion. 

In this field of social ethics, as well as in that of doctrinal 
theology, Socinus found the thought and practice of the 
churches chaotic; for controversy was rife then as now 
between those who advocated a code more or less conformed 
to the status quo, and those who hoped to bring about a 
radical reconstruction of the social order, and an equally 
radical reformation of individual lives, by bringing both into 
strict conformity to the teaching of Jesus and the practice of 
the primitive Church. There were cautious conservatives on 
the one hand, and almost fanatical extremists on the other. 
Taking the country as whole, there was a broad line of 
cleavage between the churches in Lithuania far to the north- 
east, which had been patronised by great magnates, and were 
presenting a construction of Christian duty that seemed 
rather to defend the existing order than to put into practice 
the social teaching of Jesus; and, on the other hand, the 
churches in Little Poland in the south, which in their social 
teachings had gone to extremes that find an echo among 
social radicals of our time, and were causing them in a period 
of great public danger to be regarded as disloyal to the State 
and enemies of organised Government. Distracted between 
conflicting demands of patriotism and of religion, men were 
asking whether Christ had really condemned the magistracy, 
laws, and arms, and whether they must have to choose 
between loyalty to country and loyalty to Christ. 

It was at such a juncture that Socinus, lately come to 
Poland, but already known for profound learning and for 
ability as a debater, was appealed to by the very churches 
that had but lately refused him membership, as the only 
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person competent to represent their cause. His contributigff and his 
to this subject is largely contained in his reply (1581) tothi gt freqt 
De Magistratu Politico of Jacob Palaeologus, a preacher if widely | 
Lithuania who while extremely radical in theology wal and rep 
equally conservative on social questions, and who held thatgfi piblioth 
Christian might consistently bear arms, engage in warfam} formed 
serve as magistrate, go to law, take oaths, and the like, hf within 
this work Socinus did for the social and political ideals of his pressur' 
sect -what he later did for their doctrinal views, introducing} growin 
system, avoiding extremes, and resting his case upg) active : 
Scripture passages whose authority Christians could not welf and an 
call in question. Solely on such grounds he insists that} and his 
Christ’s command not to kill is absolute, clear and uncop.} A surv 
ditional, and that no Christian may violate it, whether a} jpfluen 
private citizen or as soldier, nor may he hold any office whieh } clergy, 
exercises the jus gladii. Participation in even a just or} toit; 
defensive war cannot be reconciled with Christian oblige} defenc 
tions: the Church must be unequivocally pacifist. Not all} was fe 
resistance to evil is forbidden, but only for punishment or} agains 
revenge. Even in self-defence one may not kill or wound, } throug 
If one seek redress of injuries through the courts, still he must | compl 
not seek punishment of the offender. One must pay taxes | disser' 
without too careful inquiry how they are to be expended ; for | hundr 
even a pacifist must first of all yield unquestioning obedience | which 
to the civil power, nor in any event may he engage in rebellion | crypts 
against the State. Mosh 
As to other social questions, the views of Socinus were | Germ 
moderate. In contrast to extreme social reforms of his time | eight 
or ours, he avoided revolutionary positions; and while | that 
holding that one should not heap up riches beyond one’s | Jans¢ 
needs, nor indulge in extravagant luxury of dress or life, he} with 
recognised the rights of property, did not stress the problem | of th 
of poverty nor complain of moderate wealth, allowed the It 
taking of interest, did not wholly forbid oaths nor recourse to | that 
the courts, and like St Paul did not even condemn slavery. | It he 
In short, in his social views, Socinus was, in his sober common | exist 
sense and freedom from extremes, what would in modern} inhe! 


terms be called a moderate Quaker. the 
_ 
risin 
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In the course of his lifetime Socinus published only about | logi 

a dozen little writings, and his influence, while very deep| wid 
among his immediate followers, was not widely extended; | can 
but after his death his manuscript writings put into print,| stu 
Bes. 
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tributig ff and his earlier works reprinted, issued from the Rakéw press 
1) tothi gt frequent intervals for over thirty years. These were 
-acher inf widely circulated in Europe, and when at length collected 
OY Wall and republished in Holland they made two thick folios of the 
Id thatalt pibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. His followers indeed had 
Warfare § formed the smallest of the Protestant sects in Poland, and 
like, hf within a generation after his death their numbers, under 
als of his e of persecution relentless and ever more severe, were 
roducing growing steadily smaller. But Socinian emissaries were 
3. upon active all over Western Europe, especially at the universities 
not wellf and among learned men, and the printed books of Socinus 
sts that} and his followers secured his thought ever widening currency. 
| uncon | A survey of the literature of the time shows how acutely their 
ether a | influence upon religious thought was feared. Professors, the 
€ Which | clergy, and theological students proved especially susceptible 
Just or} to it; and though it was unsafe for them to publish in open 
obliga. | defence of Socinianism, the extent to which it had spread and 
Not all} was feared is shown by the steady stream of publications 
nent or} against it issuing from German and Dutch universities all 
wound, | through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An in- 
he must | complete bibliography notes more than half a thousand such 
y taxes} dissertations and disputations published, and over two 
ed; for} hundred larger polemical works of leading theologians, of 
edience | which one fills three quarto volumes. The effect of this 
>bellion | erypto-Socinianism was very wide, deep and long-continued. 
Mosheim saw evidence of Socinianism still persisting in the 
is were | German Aufklérung ; it coloured the Eclaircissement of the 
is time | eighteenth century in France; the Calvinist Jurieu insinuated 
while | that the French Catholic clergy (referring probably to the 
1 one’s} Jansenists and the Port-Royalists) were deeply infected 
life, he} with it; and in liberal German, French and Swiss theology 
roblem | of the present day one seems to find many traces of it. 
ed the It was, however, in the tolerant atmosphere of Holland 
urse to} that the influence of Socinian thought appeared most clearly. 
avery.| It had a marked effect in modifying the views or confirming 
mmon | existing tendencies among the Mennonites, whose Anabaptist 
1odern | inheritance gave them from the start much in common with 
the Polish Brethren; while reciprocal influences between 
Socinians and Remonstrants are easily traced. Both these 
rising movements reprinted or translated numerous Socinian 
treatises as a welcome addition to their as yet scanty theo- 
about | logical literature. These treatises, furthermore, circulated so 
deep | widely in England that the Church was driven to set forth a 
aded; | canon prohibiting them to all but the higher clergy and 
print, | students of divinity. Dissenters, on the other hand, excluded 
Vot. XXXIII. No. 4. 18 
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from the English universities and going to Holland for the 
theological studies were there directly exposed to Socinig 
influences, whose result was seen ere long in the rising Arian 
movement. In fact, the largest single factor in the liber) 
ising of either branch of English religious thought must ) 
regarded as of Socinian origin. This influence was shown to, 
certain extent in points of doctrine, but far more in the useg 
Socinian methods of dealing with Scripture, in a growi 

recognition of the claims of reason, and in an increasing spini 







of tolerance. Many Latitudinarian clergymen were thy}. 


charged with Socinianism, though they sincerely repudiate 
the characteristic Socinian doctrines. The broadening ten. 
dency spread again from England to America, where jt 
reached perhaps its furthest development in the liberal move. 
ment in that country. So wide and far-reaching has been the 
influence of this lone pioneer upon the progressive religious 
thought of the three centuries since his death. 


V. 


It is, however, not specifically as a theologian, still less as 
a social reformer, that Socinus made his most enduring con- 
tribution to the spiritual life of Europe and America. Any 
system of doctrine is bound in time to become outgrown, 
Karly in the eighteenth century Samuel Crellius, the most 
distinguished surviving representative of the Polish exiles in 
Holland, declared that he had gone too far beyond the 
teaching of Socinus to be called a Socinian, and chose to 
describe himself by another name. The term Socinian was 
already obsolescent in England before the end of the same 
century, and it never became current in America. Probably 
no person now living would call himself a Socinian. Yet in 
something more fundamental, deeper than doctrines or 
theories, Sccinus may be said to have made an important and 
permanent contribution to the spiritual life of the Wester 
world. He is marked by his advocacy of three outstanding 
principles : complete mental freedom in religion, the full use 
of reason in religion, and generous tolerance in religion. The 
defence and practice of these three principles sharply distin- 
geet Socinus from other theologians of the period of the 
eformation, and Socinianism from the religious movements 
with which it was contemporary. I shall speak briefly of each 
of them. 
As to freedom in religion. For twelve centuries before the 
Reformation the thought of Christendom had been in bonds. 
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Official creeds and conciliar decrees had set limits strictly 
defined, which Christians were not at liberty to transgress. 
Christian doctrine hardened into dogma was conceived as a 
m of thought fixed for alltime. Protestantism, asserting 
SE eekt of private judgement, did indeed at first show signs 
of throwing off this yoke of tradition, but in its fear to risk 
consequences it soon relapsed, and in its new Confessions set 
up limits no less rigid than the old ones had been. Now from 
the very outset Socinus cast off these bonds, and took only 
the Scriptures for authority in religion. If it be objected that 
udiate| p after all he merely substituted one external authority for 
ing ten. | another, it may be replied that the Bible is itself so unfettered 
here x) # book, being the expression of many individual minds acting 
1 move. independently, often inconsistently, and each speaking as it 
een the | felt moved and without regard to any other authority, that 
eligioy fit is almost as free as human thought itself. The appeal from 
creeds to Scripture was thus in effect an appeal from the 
bondage of external authority to the unfettered freedom of 
the mind. Socinus shared this principle, it is true, with the 
Anabaptists of his age; but he was bolder and more sys- 
less ag § tematic in his application of it, he clarified it, and his followers 
ig con. | elevated it into a position of cardinal importance. Their 
. Any § successors ever since have followed it without wavering, and 
grown, | have so much made it the corner-stone of their religious 
e most | inquiry that they have never once in all their history, so far 
ciles in | 28 1 know, required assent to creed or confession as a con- 
1d the | dition of admission to their churches or their ministry. 
‘ose to As to reason in religion. Socinus inherited this from the 
in was | Italian Humanism in which he had been bred. Even when 
: same | he takes Scripture in theory as his final authority, he reasons 
»bably F upon it like a lawyer, rejects interpretations that seem to him 
Yet in} to go in the face of reason, and sometimes even forces the 
es or} sense in order to get at a reasonable meaning. The Socinians 
rtand | in Holland grew yet bolder, and did not hesitate upon 
estern | Occasion to subordinate Scripture to reason when the two 
nding seemed to conflict with each other. The influence of this 
il] use § attitude has been shown in the religious world at large, not 
The } Only in the spread of rationalism in the narrower sense, but 
listin- | in the increasing demand for a reasonable Christian faith. 
f the As to tolerance in religion. By this word I intend not 
ments | that policy of government which is the opposite of perse- 
feach } cution or oppression, and is better denoted by the term 
toleration, but a generous attitude of mind which is willing 
re the | to grant another the same right to a view which one claims 
onds. | for oneself. It is the antithesis of dogmatism, and the 
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logical corollary of freedom and reason in religion, } 
contrast to the dogmatic spirit prevailing in the religion of 
his age, treating dissent as a sin and punishing it as a cri 
the tolerant spirit of Socinus stands out in brilliant light as, 
conspicuous phenomenon. This spirit was especially empha. 
sised by his followers in Holland, and it was correspondingly 
feared and opposed by the dogmatic sects as paving the way 
for a subtle undermining of religious belief. Yet it is , 
principle that, despite occasional lapses, tends to-day to be 
more and more widely followed. 

It is in the increasing emphasis upon these three principles 
in religion, more fundamental, far-reaching and significant 
than any details of doctrine can be, that Socinus and the 
system he did so much to shape stand out as noteworth 
among the spiritual forces of the Reformation period. Tho 
in the later phases of the movements which have derived from 
that. of Socinus his distinctive doctrines have steadily 
receded further and further into the background, these three 
principles which he so strongly emphasised and so effectively 
correlated have as steadily found wider appreciation and 
adoption. For this reason he is entitled to fresh attention 
and appreciation as a pioneer of vital and _ progressive 


religion. 
EARL MORSE WILBUR. 





BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 




















EVERYMAN A PHILOSOPHER. 


PROFESSOR J. WRIGHT BUCKHAM, 
Pacific School of Religion. 


“ Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? ”’ asks Touchstone 
of Corin in As You Like It, as the two meet in that symbolic 
retreat of human nature from itself, Shakespeare’s Forest of 
Arden. To which the unscholared shepherd replies, in 
terms that provoke a smile, yet employ (and parody) not a 
few of the fundamental principles of philosophy :— 


“No more but that I know the more one sickens the 
worse at ease he is; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without three good friends ; 
that the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn ; 
that good pasture makes fat sheep; and that a great 
cause of the night is lack of the sun; that he that hath 
learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred.’ 


The shepherd of Arden, being anything but a professional 
philosopher, may serve as an example of the very significant 
fact, by no means fully recognised, that Everyman is to some 
extent a philosopher—good, bad, or indifferent. Consequently 
it behooves him to be a better one. 

Taking the shepherd’s response to Touchstone’s query 
for illustration, let us note some of the mental operations 
which give to Everyman a certain standing and responsibility 
as a philosopher. 

I. 


In the first place Everyman, as a man, possesses and 
uses, or abuses, the intuitive reason that underlies all 
philosophy. 

1 William James with his customary sagacity remarks: “ This 
question of Touchstone’s is the one with which men should always meet 
one another.” 


649 
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By means of this he knows, first of all, that he is a 
an I, and also that as such he thinks—as Descartes y 
pertinently pointed out. This elemental form of philosophy, 
self-recognition, the untutored shepherd calls into exercise g 
the very outset of his sententious discourse. Asserting with 
all confidence “ I know,” he thus affirms himself an ego anj 
capable of reasoning about the world and life—as he the 
proceeds to do, as cleverly as inconsequentially. 

The rational self-recognition, which Everyman asserts jy 
saying “I,” may seem very elementary and commonplace, 
but it is philosophy nevertheless and the very precondition 
and core of philosophy. For, when you come to look into the 
consciousness of selfhood, it opens out into the most inclusive 
and tremendous meanings, since it constitutes every self a 
centre, not only of experience, but of rational understanding, 
from which to survey the whole realm of being. 

Everyman has this high endowment of reason, self. 
consciousness, and lives in the light of it, though li 
apprehending its full meaning, every moment of his waking 
life. Nor is that all. He has also in this very knowledge of 
himself the direct knowledge of others also, and lives equally 
in the light of this knowledge. Thus he stands in the 
** Great Community ”’ of selves, a cognisant and contributive 
member of society, a free-born citizen of the City of God. 





II. 


As a self, everyone is aware (and thus is potentially a 
philosopher), in the second place, of the vital moral relations in 
which he stands to himself and others—binding, inescapable, 
ubiquitous. Everyman, therefore, is a moral philosopher. 
He is conscious that his relations are not merely instinctive, 
physical, animal, but human, personal, ethical. This is 
what gives meaning and value to life. It is this that creates 
both tragedy and comedy. Individual moral responsibility 
to oneself and others is, in fact, the key of this and every play 
of Shakespeare and of every other true dramatist as well. 
It is the crux of the problem of how Orlando and Rosalind 
may find one another in fealty to themselves and others; 
and not they alone are thus concerned, but Touchstone and 
Audrey, and the Duke and his court and all who have 
part in the drama. The real subject of the play is not 
“As You Like It,” but “ Will Duty and Destiny Bring 
Things Out as You Like It?” 
For, involved in moral and personal relations, are two 
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other philosophical verities which Everyman at once and 
indubitably recognises as inwrought into the very fibre of 
his own being and experience and that of his fellows— 
eedom and destiny. That Philosophy sometimes questions 
the reality of these is a tribute to its breadth but not to its 
acity. 

But it is time that we defined Philosophy, before we go 
farther. Let us say, then, that Philosophy is the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of experience. In this process all men are 
engaged all their lives through, whether they recognise the 
fact or not. 

Everyman is thus indubitably a philosopher, in so far as 
he interprets and evaluates experience. But not Everyman 
is a good philosopher. Ay, there’s the rub! For the false 
or inadequate interpretation of experience is no slight 
matter. “ If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness!” The issues of life rest largely upon 
Philosophy—not so much its formulations, as the insights 
that underlie its formulations and the attitudes and acts 
that result. 


III. 


In the third place, Everyman is a philosopher in that he 
forms and uses concepts, or umiversals, to interpret his 
experience. In the shepherd’s not unclever summary of his 
philosophy he naturally and inevitably uses concepts in 
every sentence, and very considerable concepts too. When 
he declares with much apparent profundity that the property 
of rain is to wet and fire to burn, he is employing concepts of 
two quite different classes. ‘‘ Property ”’ is a quality concept 
of a very high order which he proceeds to attach to two very 
common and familiar concepts, rain and fire. 

Rain wets; fire burns. True, but do not the beasts and 
birds of Arden also know this ? Indeed they do know it, yet 
only as a sense-experience. For what one of these ever made, 
or could make, a proposition of it ? What one of them knows 
that the slow soft drizzle and the swift drenching shower are 
of the same nature and, knowing it, calls both rain? The 
gentle, friendly thing that man builds (and the animal does 
not) to warm his frigid limbs and to cook his food, and the 
fierce flame that sweeps through the forest, before which 
every living thing flees, Everyman (including Corin) knows 
to be of the same substance and calls it fire. But how does 
he know this, and why? By virtue of the structure of his 
mind, the extraordinary ability to conceptualise experience— 
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to organise phenomena into kinds, classes, families, gradey, 
Whether he does this scientifically, in a truly philosophical 
manner, or otherwise, the fact that he can do it is a major 
one and constitutes him a philosopher. 

Multiform and invaluable indeed are concepts. Every 
maturing mind, even that of a child, uses them. The v 
virtues—honesty, justice, fidelity, goodness, and the rest— 
are translated into concepts as soon as thought and lan 
seize them. In this form the veriest fool recognises them, 
once they are spoken. Vast, indeed, is the range of concepts, 
Cast your eye along the serried ranks of the New Ozford 
Dictionary in thirty odd folio volumes and consider what this 
impressive assemblage of concepts means—a considerable 
number of them intelligible to the average mind. What a 
distance between those in which the shepherd states his 
philosophy and those in which Plato, Kant and Einstein 
state theirs! Yet even Platonic concepts are accessible to 
Everyman. Plato’s “ the Good, the True and the Beautiful” 
—who does not know something of what these eternal 
Value-concepts mean? And what would humanity be 
without them, to awaken the soul to its high and holy 
heritage ? The shepherd did not include such concepts as 
these in his restricted philosophical credo; yet even his 
pragmatic and restricted mind was not wholly incapable of 
finding some meaning in such great themes, had Touchstone 
been enough of a philosopher to unfold them to him. 


IV. 


Everyman also is a philosopher in that he uses Logic, 
employing not only words, universals, concepts, but those 
inherent activities of the mind which produce proposition, 
judgement, inference, conclusion, that we all employ, though 
often so exceedingly badly.1_ Those high-sounding entities, 
the Categories—summarised by Kant as Quantity, Quality, 
Relation and Modality—do we not all use them in the very 
structural framework of our daily thought and conversation ? 

The shepherd makes a valiant attempt to use one of the 

eatest of these, causation, when he announces with great 
éclat that ‘‘ good pasture makes fat sheep” and that “a 
great cause of the night is lack of the sun.”’ So far, so good, 
although this is hardly the last word on either of these 
subjects. However narrowly he employed it, his rustic mind 


1 IT am using the term Logic here only in a partial sense. In its larger 
meaning Logic includes the use of the understanding in all of its forms. 
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worked, as all minds work, with the category of causation, 
whatever causation may be, ultimately. So with the other 
universal categories of thought. We all use them, most of 
us without knowing it. 

Logic! what far-reaching and beneficent conclusions are 
drawn in thy name—or by thee nameless—and what fear- 
some and appalling consequences follow thy abuse! Surely 
thou art as good a servant as thou art a bad master! A 
Newton from a falling apple (or so tradition has it) formulates 
the majestic and universal law of gravitation; while an 
Einstein by studying the phenomena of the refraction of 
light modifies gravitation with relativity. Such are thy 
victories, O Logic, when allied with Science! On the other 
hand, some ailing man—or perhaps more likely woman—buys 
a bottle of patent medicine and after taking it begins to feel 
better, owing to certain psychological reactions, and acting 
upon the logical error denominated post hoc ergo propter hoc 
buys more of the medicine, and ever more, until death 
ensues. Logic? Yes, but bad logic; logic wrongly related 
to experience. 

How sinister an instance of bad logic, consisting of the 
wrong application of a valid logical principle (to dwell a little 
longer on this subject), lies in the very general abuse of the 
formal principle of ‘‘ excluded middle,”’ t.e. etther—or ! This 
very essential and useful principle, when applied to real 
alternatives (like the choice between right and wrong), 
applied to things which God has joined together and man 
puts asunder, makes untold mischief both for thought and 
life. 

V. 


A fifth form of philosophy—one whose activity we have all 
along been assuming—in which Everyman engages more or 
less (generally less) is reflection. ‘‘ Thinking it over,” we call 
it. This is the process by means of which situations are met 
and experience yields up its meaning, whether practical or 
profound. Patient reflection produces results of incalculable 
advantage and fruitfulness. Hasty, one-sided and ill-directed 
reflection, on the other hand, results in incalculable error and 
injury. 

Take the principle of generalisation, e.g.—in which the 
good philosopher indulges sparingly and carefully and the 
poor philosopher lavishly and carelessly—and observe its 
contrasted workings. ‘*‘ One swallow makes a summer,” 
argues the hasty generaliser, and the next day comes a frost 
Vot. XXXIII. No. 4. 18* 
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and kills his too early planted garden. “It takes many 
swallows, as well as robins and song-sparrows, and black. 
birds, yes, and warm days and sunny nights and buddi 
trees and all the rest, to make a summer,”’ argues the care 
generaliser, and wisely postpones his planting. Therefore, 
saith Philosophy to Everyman, temper impatience with 
reflective foresight, based upon experience, lest false 
philosophising betray thee ! 


VI. 


The shepherd closes his philosophic discourse with 4 | 


burst of rustic philosophic pyrotechnics in the by no means 
witless reflection: “that he that hath learned no wit by 
nature nor art may complain of good breeding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred.” That is a somewhat cryptic statement, 
and open to careful consideration, but at least there is no 
little of shrewd reflection in it. 

But with this final flash of his limited philosophic 
acumen let us part with the sententious shepherd, for his 
philosophy fails to take in certain larger factors in Every- 
man’s philosophy which must not fail of note. Indeed, 
surveying it as a whole, the Ardenic pastoral philosophy is 
sorrily meagre and threadbare—its chief interest, for our 
purpose, being to show that while Corin has the skeletal 
fragments of philosophy he so fails to articulate them and 
clothes them with so little of either worth or comeliness as 
to serve only the ironic smile. In truth one wonders whether 
Shakespeare may not be using him to parody philosophy 
itself. The shepherd’s is, in fact, the philosophy of the 
obvious. Using the forms of philosophy it is wholly empty 
and arrives nowhere. It lacks all pertinent relation to life 
or conduct. It is, indeed, an incomparable instance of how 
Everyman philosophises at his worst—and thus how not to 
do it. 

The major lack of this sort of philosophy is evaluation. 
It is of the earth, earthy—as shrewd as it is childish. It is 
true that the shepherd shows that he knew certain values— 
those at least of “money, means and content,”—but 
apparently these are all confined to undergirding and 
capstoning a poor and sodden existence. Had he said “ he 
that wants friends is without means of content,” he would 
indeed have philosophised to some purpose. But the 
shepherd seems to have had little, if any, of that sense of 
higher values which Everyman at his best has, although he 
may not be as fluent as the shepherd in its expression. 
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What, indeed, is Philosophy without the evaluation principle 
so essential to an ordered life ? 

When the Yankee, whose philosophy in some ways 
resembles, though surpassing, that of the shepherd, says of 
anything “‘ Tain’t wuth it! ’’ he shows that he has the idea 
of value; whether superior to that of the shepherd or not 
depends upon the particular judgement he is making. Indeed, 
for an adequate philosophy values themselves need evalua- 
tion—a process in which Everyman should play his part. 
For unless intrinsic values are placed above utilitarian values 
philosophy is but a poor and misleading adventure. 


VII. 


This brings us to our final affirmation (not always 
admitted), which is that Everyman’s philosophy includes, 
or should include, a philosophy of religion. Without this 
one’s philosophy is of a very negative and restricted sort—as 
seems to be the case with the shepherd, for he does not touch 
upon religion in his impromptu summary. Nor yet does 
Touchstone. Nor do any of the characters of the play, 
although several! of them are much given to philosophising 
and we are constantly surprised that “‘ even fools should be 
so deep contemplative.” Yet it is the follies and sins of 
mankind that call forth most of the philosophising of these 
denizens of the Court as they are brought into contact with 
the serenity and peace of Arden, “‘ exempt from public 
haunts,” wherein the Duke alone philosophises construc- 
tively, finding not only “ the churlish chiding of the winter’s 
wind .. . that feelingly persuades me what I am,” but 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” This, indeed, is the nearest 
approach to a philosophy of religion in the play, although 
there is much reflection upon religion in Shakespeare’s dramas 
as a Whole and by inference in the author himself. 

Taken by and large, in contrast to the philosophy of 
Arden, a great part of the exercise of the philosophising 
activity of humanity has, in fact, been devoted to the 
endeavour to work out some sufficient understanding of those 
religious impulses and aspirations which have always moved 
the human soul. The result has been a strange and piebald 
medley of theologies, agnosticisms, pantheisms, theosophies, 
mysticisms—sometimes sinking to the depths of doubt and 
denial, sometimes rising to heights of victorious affirma- 
tion and commitment—but always with the conviction 
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that there is something here that demands philosophic intep. 
pretation. 

In this ceaseless enterprise the greatest minds have had q 
leading part; yet Everyman also has had his share, eithe 
accepting or rejecting the deliverances of the theologians 
and striving to work out for himself, as he is bound to do, 
some kind of a philosophy to account for his pervasive sense 
of a “ Beyond that is within.” 


VIII. 


Thus throughout the whole domain of human experience 
—however laggardly, waywardly, and ineffectually—the mind 
of Everyman pursues the task of interpretation, creating and 
maintaining an ever-changing, yet increasingly rational, 
philosophy. It is not that he always does this by choice, 
He simply has to do it; for the moment one begins to think 
about his experience he philosophises. Thus Everyman 
creates a philosophy, positive or negative; for doubt and 
denial are as truly philosophising as affirmation and con- 
struction. There is need, therefore, for his own sake and that 
of others, that Everyman be a philosopher—and a better one 
—in his own way and right. 

There is imperative need, also, for the philosopher, i, 
for him who gives his time and energy chiefly to the task of 
philosophy itself, representatively and vicariously—not to 
do other’s thinking for them, but for their sakes, for their 
assistance and furtherance—in order that co-operatively 
this great and essential human activity, the interpretation 
of experience, may be pursued as wisely and fruitfully as may 
be. For uninterpreted experience is speechless, unintelligent, 
stultified. It fails to fulfil its office in life. And thus man 
drops back toward the animal level, or rather below it, for 
unless he thinks truly he will think falsely and meanly—since 
think he must, and thus be a philosopher, whether against 
his will or with a good will and a firm hope that truth exists, 
and that he can find something of it, and thus live as a man 
should live, wisely, reflectively, philosophically. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, 
Cau., U.S.A. 
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A STUDY OF CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


RURAL LIFE IN LINCOLNSHIRE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


W. M. CHILDS, M.A., D.Lirr., LL.D., 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor of the University of Reading. 


 & 


I HAVE always rejoiced that the first years of my life were 
spent neither in cities nor suburbs, but in the depths of the 
country. This good fortune was mine because my father was 
a country parson. I was born in a remote vicarage in the 
Lincolnshire fens, seven miles from Boston’s famous “* stump.” 
The modern “‘ fens ” are a fertile, prosaic plain, which during 
the ages has been salvaged from the primeval waste and 
swamp. If their wild freedoms have been tamed, if the old 
vistas of pool and mere, haunts of fish and fowl, insects and 
flowers, have gone for ever, the fens still keep, as Charles 
Kingsley marked, “‘ a beauty of their own, even now when 
they are dyked and drained, tilled and fenced—a beauty as 
of the sea—of boundless expanse and freedom.’’ Nowhere 
else in England does the arch of heaven reveal itself with 
less reserve, or do the hues of sunset spread themselves upon 
a more generous canvas. Lording it over sea and fen, the 
majestic lantern-tower of Boston rises to a height of nearly 
300 feet : a monument of pride to Englishmen, and also of 
interest to Americans—since John Cotton ministered here in 
the seventeenth century—and a monument to which I myself 
owe personal allegiance, since here my father served as 
curate some ninety years ago. 


Il. 


_ Before I was four years old, my father moved to a living 
in the northern part of the county. Our new home lay 
within that belt of pasture and arable, known as “ the 
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marsh,” which divides the North Sea and its rampart of 
sand-dunes from the upland Wolds. As if to console us for the 
loss of Boston’s tower, our horizon now gave us a view of 
the spire of Louth, which I must ever regard as “ the eclipse 
and glory of its kind.” Here we stayed seven years, happy 
in a seclusion common enough at that time, but so unk 
the conditions of to-day that to have known it is as if one 
had sojourned in another age. Then, in 1879, my father 
went south to take charge of a parish in a naval port. My 
rural habitudes were torn up by the roots; but no pomp 
of ships-of-war or red-coated soldiers could seduce me from 
my first allegiance. To me holidays have always meant 
going back to the country, though not always to the fens; 
and it was to the country that instinct prompted me to retum 
when, fifty years after first leaving it, I had to decide where 
to spend my latter days. 


III. 


I wish to record here some recollections of my early 
years. It happened that in my boyhood I enjoyed intimate 
glimpses of a particular element or feature in the rural society 
of that time, partly because of my upbringing, but even more 
because of an accident of birth. My mother’s parents were 
Scottish ; and when I glance at the inscription upon a silver 
bowl which was once hers, and originally her father’s, I am 
reminded that a century ago my grandfather, George Bell, 
had rendered “ valuable services’ in Perthshire to the 
improvement of agriculture. Some years later he migrated 
to Lincolnshire in order to undertake the management of a 
large but neglected estate not far from my birthplace. Here, 
backed by the resources of an enterprising landlord, he 
worked wonders, changing the face of the district, planning 
and building a model village, and cultivating not only the 
soil, but those relations of goodwill with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men which were perhaps the best tradition of old 
English rural life. Here also my grandparents, untroubled 
by doubts and fears which beset ourselves, brought up in 
happiness, if not in luxury, a host of sons and daughters. 
All the sons but one became Lincolnshire farmers, and all 
the daughters but my mother and one sister took Lincoln- 
shire farmers in marriage. When, therefore, I first began to 
take note of things, I found myself exceptionally endowed 
with farming uncles and aunts. All of them were hospitable ; 
and my visits to them, at first with my parents and later by 
myself, are among the happiest of my early recollections. 
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CHANGED CONDITIONS 


IV. 


Most of these farms were on the Wolds near Horncastle. 
Readers of The Romany Rye will remember this little 
market-town ; for it was here, upon the occasion of its 
famous yearly horse-fair, that George Borrow staged some 
lively passages. A visit to these farms, therefore, meant 
leaving the flats of our too familiar marshes, where the 
towers and steeples of village churches stood up like candle- 
sticks upon a table, for the reticences and surprises of the 
hills. The whale-back of the Wolds, a chalk upland with 
here and there a trout-stream and woody vale, lifts itself 
from the Humber shore and prolongs its bulk for fifty miles 
south-easterly, in alignment with the stark coast-line a few 
miles away. Here Tennyson was born and bred, and here 
romance and scenic charm try hard to win a footing in a shire 
which King Henry VIII., enraged by its unruliness, once 
calumniated as “the most brute and beastly in the whole 
realm.” To us dwellers in the marshes the Wolds were 
mysterious ; partly because of the blue haze which so often 
screened them, and partly because rumour made the most 
of the hazards of their hilly roads. The railway, no doubt, 
would carry us most of the way ; but not, as I used to remem- 
ber with glee, the whole of it. A balance of adventurous 
miles must be accomplished in dashing gig or dog-cart, or 
more sedate phaeton or wagonette. Once, upon the occasion 
of a visit to my aged grandmother, who had no carriage, I 
was forced to travel by the humble carrier’s cart. The 
distance I had to go was only six miles: but that day I 
tasted eternity. To me jammed in there upon the hard 
convex seat under the tilt, between inquisitive and voluble 
market-wives angular with baskets, the long, hot afternoon 
doled itself out to the beat of slow, reluctant hooves. Our 
way wound on and on, past cottages and hamlets, at each 
of which inertia proved too much for our feeble impulse of 
progression. While the horse chafed at the flies, the carrier, 
who alone found the journey eventful, wrenched and tore 
at the packages submerged beneath entangled legs and skirts ; 
and lost both time and temper in the effort to recover his 
expenditures and dues. 


Lf 


During these visits my elders often left me to my own 
devices. They were kinder than they knew. To be the target 
of their dispassionate, if benevolent, comment, to be sur- 
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veyed, handled, measured, and compared, was a distinction 
of which I quickly came to feel one might easily have too 
much. Nature had not endowed me with the telling physical 
assets, or the brassy composure, which carry more fortunate 
children through these ordeals in triumph. My aunts woul 
have it that I was much too thin, and much too tall; and 
though I hardly ever ailed, and was far more adventurous 
than my elders guessed, they shook their heads mournfully 
in tacit apprehension of my early demise. My anxious 
mother was exhorted to drench me with Parrish’s Food and 
cod-liver oil. Surprise, not enthusiasm, was expressed that 
I should take a bigger size in hats than any of my uncles, 
Upon the other hand, the refractory cow’slick upon my 
forehead was viewed indulgently as an inherited Scottish 
grace. At this point in the scrutiny I always blenched 
becausejl knew what would come next. A small mole upon 
my chin was regarded with a consternation and abhorrence 
which impelled the optimistic suggestion that a resolute 
daily scouring with soap and water and a hard brush might 
tell “in the end.” My harassed mother would now try to 
turn the conversation by remarking that I was a good 
whistler; but my aunts, after listening gravely to my 
rendering of “* Jesu, meek and gentle,”’ would retort that they 
certainly did feel, and really must say, that a boy as big as 
I was ought to learn to speak up to his uncles and grown-up 
cousins, when (as often happened) they took pleasure in 
baiting him with boisterous raillery. Altogether, it was not 
surprising that when the blessed words of dismission were at 
last pronounced—‘ Now find your hat, and don’t get into 
mischief out-of-doors ’”—I should be off like an arrow from 
the bow, and betake myself to haunts probably beyond the 
ken of my excellent aunts, and certainly beyond their powers 
of pursuit. 


VI. 


Most of these farm-houses had character, for they served 
homely and worthy ends. Some of them had done this for 
generations. One of them, for example, was old Georgian, a 
four-square of mellow brick, with here and there a dummy 
window—white lines on a black ground—reminiscent of 
taxation in the old French wars. Another, with cream-washed 
walls and a roof of Dutch tiles painted bright blue, turned 
one face to the seclusion of its garden and the other to the 
bustle of the farm. In all the houses, the brick-paved 
kitchen, with open fire, shining brass, scoured tables, and 
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flitches of bacon overhead, was the power-room.of the whole 
concern: and here my competent aunts, who in silks and 
ponnets cut so different a figure in their carriages of ceremony, 
wielded authority. It was possible, though not certain, that 
if one drifted through the kitchen opportunely a ration of 
home-made sweet biscuits or sponge-cake might be issued 
from a corner cupboard. The back-door beyond the kitchen 
was the working entrance to the house: all day long traffic 
came to it and through it, grooms and ostlers, wagoners and 
foremen, horsemen, carts and carriages, masters and men, 
If the kitchen was for work, the parlour was for comfort. 
To this room, tired and hungry men, fresh from encounters 
with the weather, came tramping early and late. Seated 
in their solid chairs, they took their fill of the best victuals 
to be had in England. At night they reached for their 
slippers on the fender and for their long churchwardens in 
the rack, and talked over the business of the day with wife 
and sons; or, upon occasion, played with zest the part of 
hosts. To a modern stylist, the furniture and decoration of 
these parlours would have been beyond redemption. Perhaps 
they were. But the sense of home, with which these 
Victorian parlours overflowed, is not the perquisite of any 
stylism, however exquisite or fashionable, but rather the 
reward of an artistry which is inspired by human affections 
and human needs. 

The parlour had a fellow, though I doubt whether, 
unprompted and unshepherded, I ever set foot in it; for, 
apart from the abnormal standard of propriety exacted 
there, one could not enter these drawing-room sanctuaries 
without a feeling of guilt and unworthiness. Perhaps it was 
the light; for, thanks to a dexterous use of blinds and 
curtains, what light of day got through seemed purged of 
vitality. Or was it the air? For what there was of air 
became the vehicle of an intricate and unique aroma. Many 
things went to the making of that aroma: old rose petals in 
china urns; tall grasses in attenuated vases; faint emana- 
tions from ferns and seaweed crushed between the pages of 
heavy volumes; contorted West Indian shells, full of sea 
murmurs, poised on corner what-nots ; cock’s feathers 
mirrored in the glass above the mantelpiece; humming 
birds in glass cases, and stuffed owls, and fox masks regard- 
ing them without emotion; deer-skin rugs slowly dis- 
integrating before the hearth; picture-frames enclosing 
agg of the departed within a zareba of varnished acorns, 

berts, and fir-cones ; pampas grass bunched up in corners ; 
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antimacassars protecting the hot colours of sofas anj 
chairs, miracles of fragility and discomfort, but indubitably 
elegant ; volumes of poetry by choice hands, from Rogers ty 
Tupper, planted on the circumference of veneered table, 


bound in gilded cloth, and as dead to use as Stonehenge: 


and the pleated and faded silk fronts of pianos. Somewhere, 
too, among these bristling and congested what-nots there 
would be a solitaire board, or a set of dominoes, or a stereo. 
scopic masterpiece, through which, if a cardboard view was 
inserted, one could see entrancing things in startling relief; 
waterfalls, the Crystal Palace, the nuptials of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, and a dessert table, loaded with luscious 
fruits, ruby glasses, and purple decanters, but inexplicably 
destitute of guests. Among such treasures I have spent blame. 
less hours, while my aunts and young lady cousins kept up 
their rallies of gossip and crochet. Another thing, too, I noted 
from my corner; that, except myself, whose presence was 
involuntary, no male ever entered this chamber of elegance, 

Upstairs, the bedrooms made play with ribbons and 
bows, chintzes and muslins, and knick-knacks past their 
prime. Guest chambers housed four-posters of mahogany 
or painted iron, canopied, frilled, and curtained, stoutly 
floored with wooden slats carrying layers of mattress upon 
which overflowed the vast and deep expanse of feather-bed, 
in which one wallowed and sweltered. Night air was less 
dreaded than of old; and the opened window admitted the 
gnats which, as I well remember, danced and sang beneath 
the canopy overhead. 


VII. 


Gardens were modest, for farms were greedy of time and 
labour. I remember them when lawn tennis was only a 
rumour, and when, as an alternative to hide-and-seek, 
croquet gave more scope to the graces of deportment without 
making any excessive demand on skill or effort. Lawns, 
therefore, were not large, and their expanse was reduced by 
beds and borders. Old English flowers throve, but the place 
of honour was captured by scarlet geraniums and flaming 
calceolarias. Beyond the lawns might be park-railings, or 
perhaps a ha-ha, to which a favourite pony might come at 
call. These gardens were shady places, and after rain 
there was a delightful odour from the clipped box and yew, 
and from the arbours half-buried beneath ivy, honeysuckle, 
and roses. The flower-gardens passed abruptly into the 
kitchen-garden, and the kitchen-garden into the orchard. 
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Here there would be fruit in season, and, if so, wasps for a 
certainty. A light-weight could climb one of these ancient 
plums or apples, and sitting astride a swaying branch mark 
the harvesters stooping and tossing in the barley-field, or an 
aunt reassuringly engaged in picking roses. A judicious 
shake or two; a soft thudding upon the long grass; and 
then the task of filling pockets without getting stung. 


VIIl. 


Gardens and orchards were very well: but with all their 
charms they could not rank with the farm itself. Some of 
these farms were big concerns, running to many hundreds of 
acres, and sometimes including detached holdings. Farming 
was large-scale, varied, and thorough. Besides hay and 
pasture and roots, there were wheat, oats, and barley ; and, 
after harvest was over, the well-dressed lines of symmetrical 
and smartly thatched stacks in the farmyard stirred delight 
and pride. Horses and cattle were yearly becoming more 
important. The long sheds were full of waggons and carts, 
masterpieces of traditional craft and flaring colour; here, 
too, were ploughs, drills, harrows, water-carts, reapers, and 
the latest machines. Carriages in variety filled the coach- 
houses. There was plenty of man-power, and at harvest-time 
strength was augmented by a gang of Irishmen, who slept 
in the barn, the same men returning year after year. Thus 
there was plenty to explore, and I missed little of it. A 
farm seemed to me a perfect place, and the farmer’s life the 
best there could be. As I grew older, I became aware that 
the farmer’s life was not always as perfect as I supposed ; 
and that behind the alluring facade of prosperity and 
heartiness might lie gnawing financial worry and disappoint- 
ment deepening to heart-break. Yet I still think that the 
old farming life of England, when it had a chance to do itself 
justice, and when men had the strength to resist its peculiar 
temptations, was founded upon fundamentals which make 
for happiness and well-being. Untroubled by such reflec- 
tions, I wandered in and out of great barns, so cool and 
shadowy, the dim ranges of odoriferous stabling, the crew- 
yards full of trampling red cattle, the shops of carpenter and 
smith, the harness-room reeking of polished iron and leather, 
and handsome with its display of saddles, collars, bits, 
traces, reins, and stirrups. Then there were sheep and pigs 
and poultry ; that awesome half-door on the other side of 
which were the dark bulk, glowering eyes, and brazen ring 
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of the pedigree bull; fox-hounds at walk; coursing grey. 
hounds ; a setter or a retriever; the shepherd’s dogs; and 
the little fox-terrier preoccupied with her sixth litter. Ther 
were also rabbits in hutches, and cats in plenty. Of all the 
living things, I preferred the cart-horses, rating them indeed 


above the glossy hunters and carriage horses, especially F 


when with tossing heads and manes the care-free teams came 
clumping and thundering down to stables at the close of day, 
As their great hooves clattered and slithered upon the 
cobbles at the dark entry, you would hear the loud cry of 
their names in broadest Lincolnshire, and the high, ringing, 
rhythmical calls, with their strange traditional words, ith 
which their masters told the patient creatures which way to 
turn and what to do next. The pond, where the horses had 
just watered, offered a gateway to particular adventures, 
Often it was large, and perhaps upon its shores there might 
be a water-logged tub, which, if not very capable of 
expeditious propulsion, was at least capable of revealing 
the unsuspected perils of navigation. Then there were the 
partly cut stacks of hay or straw. Perhaps a long ladder 
had been left in place, and if so the way was open to high 
places obviously calling for conversion into secret, and also 
luxurious, lairs. Finally, there was the pony, which, after 
carrying my uncle on his farm rounds, was still equal toa 
boy’s weight. Over those uplands, down their slopes to the 
little river where first I saw trout hovering and rising in the 
channels between the swaying weeds, and along the quiet 
grassy lanes of the Wolds, I rode at will, full of the pride of 
adventure and scarcely knowing how much I had to thank 
the sagacity of the good-natured little animal that carried 
me. Sometimes there were long carriage drives. I soon 
tired of the dignified wagonette, in which one tried not to 
stare too much at the person vis-a-vis ; but I never lost the 
chance of an outing in a high-wheeled dog-cart, which was 
sure to have a fast and spirited horse between its shafts. I 
remember one drive which, out and home, covered more than 
forty miles. 


IX. 


When I first knew these farms, they and their owners, or 
tenants, carried every sign of prosperity. Half a century 
ago life no doubt was everywhere simpler than to-day; 
expenses deemed necessary were fewer; holidays and 
travelling were less common, and both amusements and 
education were less costly. If here and there extravagance 
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and over-confidence in the continuance of prosperity were 

ptible, the general mark of these households was less 
riches and luxury than plenty and solid comfort disciplined 
by thrift. This characteristic was in no respect better 
illustrated than at table. All these farm-houses were notable 


| for their good fare. Good fare did not mean fashionable 


hours, or an elaborate menu, or the habitual use of wine. 
The hours of meals, and the character of each, depended 
upon the day’s work and engagements. The question what 
should be placed upon the table at a particular hour would 
turn upon what a hungry man needed or desired. Whatever 
the fare provided, it was certain to be plentiful, to be well 
cooked, and in great measure home-grown or home-made. 
Shops, whether the butcher’s, the baker’s, the grocer’s, or 
the confectioner’s, mattered then far less to farm-house- 
keepers than they do now; the age of tins, packets, food 
substitutes, and food patents was only dawning. The artist 
in the kitchen might be limited in range, but within that 
range she was almost certain to excel, because of her 
experienced skill, and because her materials were first-rate, 
fresh, and abundant. For pork-pies, sausages, hams, sponge- 
cakes—to name only a few instances out of many—these 
houses had a traditional celebrity, and their standard of 
excellence was peculiar to themselves. A _ high-tea of 
ceremony in a Lincolnshire farm-house sixty years ago 
meant an array of solids and delicacies to which only an 


| appetite at once healthy and discreet could do justice without 


incurring disaster. 
X. 


Unhappily, the time came when even a schoolboy must 
be concerned to observe the massing of clouds over this busy 
and prosperous scene. To set forth all the causes which 
brought about the extinction or supersession of so many 
of the old order of Lincolnshire “‘ gentleman farmers ”’ would 
require a treatise. It must suffice here to say that the 
principal causes of disaster were the failure of the harvests 
in the years round about 1880, the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, and the lack of adaptability on the 
part of farmers menaced by the advent of conditions which 
demanded a radical change of policy. As for the seasons, 
the cut corn rotted and sprouted in the fields; as for the 
fall in prices, English agriculture was at length experiencing 
to the full the disastrous one-sidedness of free and unlimited 
importations of foreign produce; and as to want of adapt- 
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ability, a race of farmers who had been trained to th 
observance of traditional methods, and had hitherto followe 
them with conspicuous ability and success, were the last me, 
in the world to surrender and replace them by novel proce. 
dures without an obstinate, even a fatal, struggle. Some of 
them, it is true, were nimble-witted and flexible enough t 
turn from the production of corn to the production of beef, 
the breeding of horses, or, in the southern parts of the 
county, to a concentration upon vegetables and flower 
which the fertile soil of the fens made possible. The reg 
struggled on in the old ways until the overtaking tide of 
depression and loss submerged them. They ate into their 
capital. Seldom trained to keep costings accounts, they 
stumbled on blindly, not always knowing which part of their 
farming paid them and which did not. Memory recalls to 
me a sad picture of one of the kindest of my uncles sitting 
with his account books spread out before him in the lamp. 
light, painfully trying to puzzle out his gains and losses, A 
little later, he had to quit his farm for a tiny villa in the 
neighbouring town, where his ill-content was due less to 
unwonted poverty than to the loss of the life-long occupation 
which he had loved. 

The catastrophe of these years did not destroy the race 
of Lincolnshire farmers. Nevertheless, it marked the end 
of an epoch. The days of careless prosperity, of the old 
rooted confidence in the stability of the countryside, returned 
no more. The old-time farmer of robust simplicity and 
conservatism was to be replaced by a more agile and a more 
acute type of agricultural expert; and the all-round 
sufficiency of the old farm-house was to give way to that 
dependence upon a multitude of external providers which is 
the mark of the modern economic order. 


W. M. CHILDS. 
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THE WELL OF LIFE IN BRITISH 
FOLKLORE. 


PETER B. G. BINNALL, 
Assistant priest, Caistor, Lincolnshire. 


“Without the element of water, none of the present order of things 
can exist.” —HIPPOLYTUS. 


Our ancestors obviously realised that water was a necessity 
of life, and in times of drought, when they were beset by 
death on every side and men felt the springs of their vitality 
mre ppd, it was natural that they should hail the waters 
which alone could revive them as the gift of the gods, and, 
more, as even the gods themselves, in benevolent and life- 
giving guise, and that they should conceive the idea of the 
celestial regions as a place of green pastures through which 
flowed the river of life. 
In Egyptian mythology, 


“Osiris was identified with the life-giving waters 
of the Nile which made the black fertile soil yield its 
abundance of crops, and in the later cult the marriage 
of the hero-god with Isis, the personification of the 
female principle, symbolised the union of the vitalising 
waters with the maternal aspect of the earth.” ? 


It is, however, extremely difficult to know when we are 


ary! with a relic of true animism and when this type of 
e 

ideas. There seem to be very few traces in Britain of the 
worship of wells as divinities. In the vast majority of 
cases the water merely forms the supposed habitat of the 
supernatural being, whose presence is often denoted by some 
peculiar feature in the appearance of his abode (cf. the Pool 


as given place to later and more highly developed 


1 E. O. James, Christian Myth and Ritual, p. 6. 
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of Bethesda). There are legends of wells, which, hayj 
been defiled, have moved to fresh places, but these 
be certainly quoted as evidence of animism. Such a oy 
was Tobar na Cnabar, in the Hebrides, the name of whig 
is said to mean “ The Well that sallied about.” The custoy 
of water-baiting at Tiverton 1 seems to have something pf ysed | 
common with the punitive treatment of idols among prim. puilt 1 
tive peoples. The fertilising deity was, of course, invoke st 
to exercise his beneficent powers over the fruits of the earth § of the 
and there is a considerable body of folklore dealing with th§ the p 
sympathetic magic whereby water could be obtained from where 
the heavens, of which the rain-making ceremony performeif by th 
by Elijah is a type.? This is found at least as far west af holy ’ 
Innismurray Island, off the coast of Sligo, though it naturally In 
prevails rather in eastern countries.® rain 

Although the conception of the earth as_ essentially § cross. 
female in character is fairly constant, the part played by § grou 
water in the reproductive process is sometimes regarded a § Britt 
male (generative) and sometimes as female (productive) and § givet 
there is a frequent, but not invariable, association with the} peop 
sky or the sun. The general idea seems to be that the § the : 
fertilising power of water was bestowed upon it by a union § of w 
with the sky- or sun-god, and it is noticeable that a tangible § that 
token of this union in the form of a “ standing stone” ora f cere 









sacred tree is very often found in close proximity to a holy ; 
well, where it was a kindred object of veneration. Thus nor 
Ar 


“at Dungevin, in Ireland, after hanging their offering pro 
of rags on the bush adjoining the well, the worshipper 

proceed to a large stone in the River Roe, immediately 
below the old church, and, having performed an ablu- 
tion, they walk round the stone, bowing to it and} 4p, 
repeating prayers, and then perform a similar ceremony 
in the church, finishing the rite by a procession andf }): 
prayer round the upright stone.” 4 


Again, at Rudston, in east Yorkshire, is one of the be 
largest monoliths in the British Isles, beneath which, in 
former days, flowed a well. That this was a place of worship} “ 
is implied by the discovery of a number of skulls here by 


1 The Times, September 15, 1909. 
2 1 Kings xviii. For parallel instances see J. G. Frazer, Passages of 


the Bible (2nd edition), p. 476. Cf. J. Hastings, Encyc, Rel. and Ethics, 
vol. XII., p. 705. 


3 G. L. Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, p. 100. C 
*R.C.S. Walters, Ancient Wells . . . of Gloucestershire, p. 28. 
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sir William Strickland, “ relics, it is feasible to suppose, of 
victims offered in sacrifice.” + The well of St Oswald, at 
Kirkoswald in Cumberland, is near the famous megalithic 
remains known as “ Long Meg and her Daughters,’ and 
antiquaries are of the opinion that the well was undoubtedly 
used for baptismal purposes and the church deliberately 
built near it.? 

Stones endowed with magic powers feature in the story 
of the birth of St David, and it is significant to notice that 
the place, near the town of his name in Pembrokeshire, 
where that event is believed to have occurred, is marked 
by the scanty remains of a chapel in close proximity to the 
holy well of his mother, St Non. 

In the Island of Uist it was formerly the custom when 
rain was required to rear a stone, known as the “ water 
cross,’ opposite St Mary’s church and to replace it on the 
ground as soon as a sufficient quantity had fallen. In 
Brittany the union of sky-god with mother earth has been 
given a veneer of Christianity, and it is customary for the 
people, led by the priests, to repair, in times of drought, to 
the sacred Fountain of Baranton, carrying a cross, the foot 
of which is dipped in the well, under the certain conviction 
that rain will fall within a week of the performance of the 
ceremony. 

A remarkable custom was once extant at Glentham, in 
north Lincolnshire, which may well be noticed at this point. 
A rent-charge of 7s. per annum was attached to a certain 
property in the parish and the money was bestowed upon 
seven maiden women who were required to wash a monu- 
mental effigy in the church every Good Friday with water 
brought from the Newell Well. There is a Pieta carved over 
the south door of the church and it is probably true that this 
and not the monument was washed in pre-Reformation days, 
but, as Gomme suggested, the custom may date from 
remote antiquity and is of interest as showing a connection 
between holy well and sacred stones.® 

This association is carried further in the story of Moses 
striking the rock,’ and there are numerous examples in 
1 'W. Smith, Ancient Springs . . . of the East Riding of Yorks, p. 6. 
* Brayley and Britton, Beauties of England and Wales, Vol. III., p. 146. 
* E. Hull, Folklore of the British Isles, p. 105. 

* Gomme, op. cit., p. 168. 
5 KE. J. Newell, S. Patrick, his Life and Teaching, p. 67. 
* Gomme, op. cit., p. 168 note. H. Edwards, A Collection of Old English 


Customs, p. 100 ; Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, Vol. I., p. 125. 
7 Exodus xvii. 6. 
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Britain, of which Jesus Well at St Minver is one, of wate 
being thus miraculously produced by the action of a holy 
person (representing the deity) upon the earth mother, 
The pedigree of the legend, if it can be called a legend, may 
be traced through Greek mythology, wherein we read of 
Bacchus producing a stream by striking the ground with 
his thyrsus, and Atalanta causing water to flow by thrustj 


her lance against a rock. Probably the latest legend of this | 


type is that of Sir John Shorne, who was rector of North 
Marston, in Buckinghamshire, at the end of the thirteenth 
century. It is traditionally related how, during a time of 
drought, he struck the earth with a staff and a copious spring 
immediately gushed forth. The fame of this spring and of 
the rector, who possessed a miraculous power of curing gout, 
spread rapidly and the place became a popular resort of 
pilgrims by whose offerings the cost of building the chancel 
was defrayed in the fifteenth century.} 

We read in Genesis that two of the conspicuous objegts 
in Eden were the Tree of Life in the midst of the Garden 
and the River of Life which watered the Garden, and that 
these two were considered complementary to each other by 
the Hebrew mind seems to be implied by the last vision of 
St John: “ And on this side of the river and on that was the 
tree of life.” 2. Here it seems that the sacred Tree has taken 
the place of the Stone in acting as a pointer to the supposed 
abode of the deity and as his visible token on the earth, 
and so it is not surprising that we find trees and holy wells 
in constant association. One of the most obvious instances 
is the Terebinth of Mamre to which annual sacrifices were 
made, whilst, at the same time, the Well of Abraham was 
decorated with lamps and offerings were cast into its depths. 
It seems likely that the “‘ bush” beneath which Hagar cast 
Ishmael was a sacred tree, and it was evidently in the 
proximity of a holy well which she did not at first perceive.’ 
Here, as in the story of Hagar at Beer-lahai-roi, the Theo- 
phany which took place clearly denotes the sacred nature of 
the locality. 

In the Hebrew work falsely ascribed to Philo we find 
also an interesting example of the connection between the 
tree and the well. Describing how Moses “‘ drew near unto 
the cloud” and listened to the Voice of God, the writer says, 


1 Records of Buckinghamshire, Vol. I1., p.'78, and Vol. III., pp. 354-869. 
2 Genesis ii. 9 and 10, and Revelation xxii. 2. 

3H. J. D. Astley, Biblical Anthropology, p. 21. 

* Ibid. 
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“And there did he command him many things, 
and showed him the tree of life, whereof he cut and 
took and put it into Mara, and the water of Mara was 
made sweet and followed them in the desert 40 years, 
and went up into the hills with them and came down 
into the plain.”’ } 


ing § This seems to embody a relic of animistic thought. 


In Britain the tree most frequently associated with holy 
wells is the common ash, and throughout England there are 
many springs known by some such name as “ Ashwell,” of 
which there can be little doubt that they were formerly 
connected with fertility ritual of some kind. One of these, 
known as “‘ Eshwell,” at Kirton in Lindsey, is reputed to 

ess such potent influence over the minds of its votaries 
that anyone drinking the water immediately forms a strong 
wish to spend the remainder of his days in the parish. 

In Somersetshire there is a farm, near a holy well, the 
name of which is St Aldam’s Ash; there are places called 
Ashwell in Hertfordshire, Kent and Rutland, and there is an 
Ashwellthorpe in Norfolk. 

Other trees, notably the thorn, elm, oak, hazel and 
rowan, are also found near holy wells, and there can be little 
doubt that in all, or nearly all, cases the prevailing idea in 
the minds of our ancestors was that of the production or 
renewal of life by the instrumentality of sun and earth, 
combined with the vivifying power of water. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that trees and well are found in juxtaposition 
at the traditional burying-place of Woden.” 

The rowan or mountain ash showed its vitalising powers 
by the fact that its berries were the same colour as blood, 
the seat of life, and this may possibly also account for the 
frequency with which hawthorn bushes are found near holy 
wells. When the berries fell into the water, they were 
consumed by a huge salmon and showed through the fish’s 
skin as red spots. Partly for this reason the salmon was 
regarded as especially sacred, and it features in many 
mythological stories, as, for example, that of St Kentigern, 
which is illustrated by the old seal of the city of Glasgow.® 


1 Biblical Antiquities of Philo (Trans. M. R. James), pp. 109, 110. 
Cf. Exodus xv. 25. 

2 W. Johnson, Byways in British Archeology, p. 28. Cf. J. McPherson, 
Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland, pp. 74-8, and on the Ash, 
J. H. MacMichael, Folk Traditions of the Ash Tree, in The Antiquary, 
N.S. 1906, Vol. II., p. 425. 

8 D. A. Mackenzie, Ancient Man in Britain, pp. 182-6. 
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Diana, an embodiment of the attributes of a tree-spirit, 
gave fertility to women and to the earth, so her name, wha 
found attached to a well, may be taken as evidence of th 
former existence of a sacred tree or grove near the spot! 
High up on Witton Fell, in north Yorkshire, is a spring which 
used to be called Diana’s Well, concerning which a low 
rhyme says : 





** Whoever eats Hammer nuts and drinks Diana’s watter, 
Will never leave Witton while he’s a rag or tatter.”’ 


At Kirton in Lindsey there was a well called Diana 
Head in 1697,” and the sacred river Miles, in Smyrna, one 
haunted by Homer, rises in a place called Diana’s Bath. 

Important as was the fertility of the earth, the continua. 
tion of the race was even more so, and it is in the folklore 
connected with the fecundity of married women that we 
find one of the most interesting fields of research. Female 
sterility is regarded, among all primitive peoples, as the 
er curse of the gods, and to remove it women and their 

usbands are prepared to go to almost endless trouble. 
Naturally their attention is primarily drawn to the holy well, 
the visible representation of the life-giving principle by which 
the earth-mother brings forth her “fruits of increase.” 
Examples of such wells, such as the famous Burmal-er-Raba, 
in Algeria, which is much frequented by Jewesses and Moors,’ 
could be cited from all parts of the world. One, particularly 
interesting by reason of the evidence which it affords of 
undiluted paganism well into the nineteenth century, is 
noticed by McPherson : 


“* On the first Sunday in May, a keeper, accompanied 
by an expert from Aberdeen, set out for the moors to 
investigate grouse disease then prevalent. From 4 
distance, they spied a group of women round the well. 
With the aid of a field-glass, the men watched their 
movements. The women, with garments fastened right 
up under their arms and with hands joined, were 
dancing in a circle round the well. An aged crone sat 
in their midst, and dipping a small vessel in the water, 
kept sprinkling them. They were married women who 
had proved childless and had come to the well to 
experience its fertilising virtues. No doubt words had 

a 1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part I1.; The Magic Art, I., 12, and 
., 880. 


2 A. de la Pryme, Diary (Surtees Society), p. 149 
3 R. A. Courtney, The Holy Well and The Water of Life, p. 14. 
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been repeated, but the two observers were too far off 
to hear.” 


This well is situated in the parish of Kennethmont, and 
the ceremonies described took place as lately as the seventh 
decade of last century." 

In the eighteenth century, “‘ women with superstitious 
hopes of maternity ” used to drink water from St Winifred’s 
Well. at Lansdowne, in Somersetshire,? and a spring at 
Burnham, near Thornton Curtis, in Lincolnshire, was 
resorted to by a farm labourer, about 1850, who took a bottle 
of the water every evening to his wife with the desired 
effect.* 

In some cases the menhir or tree beside the well gives 
place to an object within the water, as, for example, at 
Liskeard, in Cornwall, where 


“a stone that is deposited in the well is presumed by 
tradition to have a considerable influence over the 
matrimonial connections of any fortunate female, who, 
under given circumstances, and at an appointed time, 
shall have the happiness to touch it with her foot.” 4 


It is notable that in all fertility ritual there are two 
elements—the removal of a curse, actual or potential, and the 
corresponding bestowal of a blessing. The underlying idea 
is that lack of fertility denotes the wrath of the gods, whilst 
fruitfulness, whether of humanity or in the realms of animal 
or vegetable life, signifies the divine favour. In the case of 
a woman, sterility means an unfulfilled existence, but by its 
removal she fulfils her vocation of being a life-producer. To 
effect this change, the beneficent influence of sacred water 
was regarded as a necessity, just as in the Church the “ laver 
of regeneration’’ is an essential feature in the spiritual 
nativity of the Christian. In fact, it is not improbable that 
the original significance of baptismal rites lay in their 
dramatic representation of the evolution of life from an 
earth-mother source, typified by the well or font, effected by 
the river of life discharged thereinto.® Sometimes, however, 
the significance of the pot seems to fade into the background 


1 McPherson, op. cit., p. 50. 

* E. Horne, Somerset Holy Wells, p. 19. 
_ * From a contemporary letter of the farmer who employed him, now 
im my possession. 
ef i. M. and L. Quiller-Couch, Ancient and Holy Wells of Cornwall, pp. 


5 Cf. James, op. cit., p. 116. 
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and the water itself is regarded as the essentially femy, 
principle, as, for example, in the Aztec ritual of bapti 
which concluded with the recitation of these words by th 
officiating priest: ‘‘ Now he liveth anew, and is born aney 
now he is purified and cleansed, now our Mother the wats 
again bringeth him into the world.”! Again, there a 
instances of rites embodying the use of a sacred pot, whic) 
represents or possibly is identified with a goddess, whily 
little or no mention is made of water. Thus, at Coca: 

in South India, during the annual festival of the goddeg 
Nukalamma, there is a particularly solemn procession of 
pots. These vessels, made of brass, are draped in women; 
clothes and carried round the town on men’s heads; they 
are empty, but women make offerings of rice and fruit to the 
bearers and pour water over their feet.? 

In the middle ages, the ‘* benedictio thalami,”’ performed 
with holy water, was designed to promote the fertility of th 
newly wedded, “very much as in pagan times ablution 
constituted an integral part of the preparatory nuptial 
ceremonies.” * It is often extremely difficult to distinguish 
between the fertilising and purificatory aim of rites connected 
with water. According to Westermarck,* the latter was 
denoted by the ceremonial bathing of bride and bridegroom 
in ancient Greece, but it seems not altogether improbable 
that the assurance of progeny was intended, both here and 
in other places where similar rites were performed. 


PETER B. G. BINNALL. 


1 J. E. Carpenter, Comparative Religion, pp. 160-1. 

2 H. Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, p. 64. 

3 James, op. cit., pp. 176-7, and his references there cited. 

4 E. Westermarck, A Short History of Marriage, pp. 202-8. (¢f. 
James, op. cit., p. 177, who goes so far as to say of these ceremonial 
ablutions, “‘ there can be little doubt that their primary object was to 
assist the fecundity of the union.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
JOSIAH ROYCE. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. 


Tue place of religion in human culture is too large for isola- 
tion. Religion in the philosophy of Josiah Royce likewise 
defies final segregation. It is difficult to say what part of 
his writings is without religious implication. A mere glance 
at titles shows religious questions involved in half of his 
published volumes, while a study of contents reveals dis- 
cussions of religion in most of the others. If any, his logical 
and psychological writings would seem to escape religious 
bearing. But as the data of religion are in consciousness, and 
as Royce continually employs his mathematical logic to 
establish the Absolute, even these can hardly be excluded. 
We shall therefore need to include the entire area of Royce’s 
productive labours as ground for investigation. Limitation 
of subject will appear not in the material but in the point of 
view. It will become evident that his entire study was a 
religious quest. Royce’s hunger for order, meaning and 
completeness was a life-long search for the Eternal. 

othing is more characteristic of Royce than his orienta- 
tion, ‘‘ Still we are seeking the Eternal.”! In the Preface of 
his first published volume he says: “ The religious problems 
have been chosen for the present study because they first 
drove the author to philosophy, and because they, of all 
human interests, deserve our best efforts and our utmost 
loyalty.” 2 In his last great work he expresses the same 
interest toward the close of his life. “‘ Whatever the truth of 
religion may be, the office, the task, the needs of religion are 
the most important of the needs, the tasks, the offices of 
humanity.” * In private conversation at one time he gave 


1 RAP, p. 888. (For key to references see end of article.) 
2 RAP, p. i. $ PC, Vol. I., p. 10. 
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symbolic religious significance to his magna opera by saying’ 
** The World and the Individual is my doctrine of the Fath 
and the Son, and The Problem of Christianity is my doctriy 
of the Holy Spirit.” 4 : 

In view of the wide variation in use of the term religioy 
it may be well at this point to inquire what religion means ty 
Royce. There are three elements, which to him constitu 
any religion. 


“‘A religion must teach some moral code, must iy 
some way inspire a strong feeling of devotion to tha 
code, and in so doing must show something in the natur 
of things that answers to the code or that serves to rein. 
force the feeling.”’ 2 


This signifies the practical as well as the theoretical, the 
moral as well as the emotional, the real as well as the exper: 
ential nature of religion. The Roycean emphasis appears in 
this other definition: ‘“ Religion is not then the power to 
work miracles but it is the wisdom to find in all thing, 
however obscure or fragmentary, the expressions howeve 
mysterious of the Divine Love.” ? 

The statement which seems most characteristic of him is 
that religion “‘ is the interpretation both of the eternal and of 
the spirit of loyalty.” 4 The eternal stands central like a 
mountain above the plain. We may approach from one side 
by interpretation, from the other by the spirit of loyalty, 
These are the approaches of intellectual quest and moml 
devotion, or of knowledge and postulate. Following literally 
the sequence of the definition, religion may be described 4s 
the interpretation of reality in its eternal and human aspects, 
The human side of reality best gains religious meaning in the 
spirit of loyalty ; the beyond-human side of reality holds 
religious meaning as the eternal. These experiences of reality 
have religious value to Royce not as local fragments, but in 
reference to a larger whole of meaning. 


‘A particular event in the world may have a reli: 
gious significance, but that significance will depend on 
the relation of this event to eternal truth. And the 
eternal truth is what we want to know.” ® 


1 Reported by the hearer, Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
2 RAP, pp. 3-4. 

8 WI, Vol. II., pp. 6~7. 

4 PL, p. 877. 

5 RAP, p. 251. 
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It is ever the absolute religion that Royce is seeking in 
and beyond limited symbols, experiences and faiths. Here 
is his creed of absolute religion :— 


“ First, the rational unity and goodness of the world- 
life; next its true but invisible nearness to us despite 
our ignorance; further its fulness of meaning despite 
our barrenness of present experience ; and yet more its 
interest in our personal destiny as moral beings; and 
finally the certainty that through our actual human 
loyalty, we come like Moses face to face with the true 
will of the world as a man speaks to his friend.”’ + 


This is Royce’s philosophy as it is also his religion. 
Approaching reality from the human side he declares :— 


‘I believe in the beloved community, and the spirit 
which makes it beloved, and in the communion of all 
who are, in will and deed, its members. I see no such 
community as yet, but none the less my rule of life is : 
Act so as to hasten its coming.” 2 


Approaching life beyond human he confesses : “ I believe in 
the eternal, I am in quest of the eternal.” ® 

Josiah Royce was not one to strain after originality. ‘ It 
is as vain to be a mere seeker of novelties as it is to be a mere 
conservative.” * “‘ For it is as fickle to disagree with every- 
body as it is to agree with everybody.” ®> He sought no royal 
road to philosophy but travelled exhaustively its historical 
paths. His first aim was to gain for himself the values of the 
past, with fresh understanding and appreciation. “ Faithful- 
ness is the beginning of creative wisdom.” ® There was no 
lack of new arguments or reinterpretations, but he comes as 
one seeking not to destroy but to fulfil. 

So we find in Royce a growing philosophy. To be sure 
there are clear anticipations in his early writings of the later 
system.’ Very few early ideas are ever discarded, but equally 
few ideas fail to por. His philosophy developed not by 
uprooting and replanting but by the enrichment and fulfil- 
ment of ripening maturity. Logically rounded out as his 


1 PL, pp. 890-891. 

* PC, Vol. I., p. 860. 

* PL, p. 10. 

* RQ, p. 162. 

5 WI, Vol. IT., p. 255. 

* SMP, p. viii. 

? See Loewenberg’s account of this in his ‘* Editor’s Introduction ” to 
FE, pp. 10-80. 


Vout. XXXIII. No. 4. 19 
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system was, it bears no evidence of ever becoming final] 
complete in the mind of its author. An open mind abhon 
unalterable conclusions as nature does a vacuum. The lates 
volume published before his death records growth “ durj 
the last two years ’’ and confesses a “‘ longing to see how the 
theory of ‘ interpretation’ . . . would bear the test of an 
application to new problems.”’ + 

The concluding series of lectures delivered as Philosophy 9 
in Harvard College shows his thought still moving on. Of 
special interest here is a revealing mental autobiography 
which he unfolds to his students. On January 11th, 1916, 
he devoted the entire lecture period to retracing the early 
influences, problems and reasonings which led to the shapi 
of his system of thought.? His voyage in philosophy call 
first at English ports, where, under the influence of John 
Stuart Mill, he became a skeptical empiricist. Man desires to 
be guided by something reasonable, but such standards 
cannot be found by intuition of necessary truths. For knovw- 
ledge grows out of experience, and particular experiences 
have no necessity about them. Herbert Spencer’s effort to 
restate these necessary truths on the basis of his evolutionary 
theory failed to satisfy Royce. 

So he turned to German philosophy, where Kant, Fichte 
and Schopenhauer served him best as guides. For a while it 
seemed as though Kant had a solution to his problem. Mill 
leaves one to the data of sense in their endlessly shifting 
variety, but Kant finds in experience patterns of intelligence 
that have the uniformity of laws, the stability of categories. 
These forms our intelligence impresses upon nature, but they 
may not be true of reality. While that does not solve 
questions of reality, it does lead him with Fichte to see that 
a philosophy is an expression of the kind of a man you are, 
and with Schopenhauer to discern that our wills may inter- 
ie reality better than our ideas. From Lotze, also, the 
esson was drawn that man’s convictions are not his innate 
ideas but his postulates. These seven years (1875-1882), 
from his study in German philosophy until he came to 
at Harvard, determined the trend of his philosophical 
thinking. 

When he came to Harvard he brought the viewpoint of 
these years. In a position of postulates or will attitudes 
towards the world, his task as philosopher was to reflect on 


1 WAR, pp. iv.—v. 
2 The manuscript of these unpublished Lectures on Metaphysics is 
deposited in the Library of Harvard University. 
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these so as to bring unity within experience. He desires to 
be guided by experience, but present experience is a fleeting 
series of passing moments. Fleeting experiences never bring 
a survey of the whole, the synoptic view which reveals 
necessary laws. He seeks the insight to discover something 
about the nature of reality, but has to be content with mere 

tulates. He considered this an inadequate philosophy to 
offer students. If he urged them bravely to live by postulates 
these might be absurdly untrue of reality, while if he advised 
them to look at the facts of experience he had nothing to 
show them but the fragmentary present. How find reality 
by human experience? This was the central problem for 
Royce as he began his teaching of philosophy. 

Gradually an outlet came into view, however, along the 
path of insistent self-criticism. What he knows about the 
world is that something or other is present in experience and 
something or other is postulated. Far more is postulated 
than experienced. And postulates as voluntary attitudes 
toward the real may quite as possibly be false as true. But 
what does it mean to be in error? Error means a misrepre- 
sentation of the reality intended. And how can error be 
measured by reality, or recognised as erroneous? Certainly 
not by the erring human mind that knows only its own 
postulate. Error can exist only in a more inclusive conscious- 
ness which experiences both the intention and the reality. 
Even this statement may of course be false. But whether 
true or false, here is a teleological situation which brings the 
thought of the moment into relation with a type of together- 
ness which is not merely human. 

From this point Royce’s mental biography may be traced 
in his published works. The problem of experience and 
reality continues throughout ; leading to his characteristic 
solutions of reality as fulfilment of purpose, truth as fulfil- 
ment. of idea, self as the fulfilment of a plan of action, the 
community as fulfilment of interpretation and loyalty. The 
determination to find reality through experience, doubt as to 
the adequacy of experience, the conviction that knowing 
requires voluntary action, and finally the discovery that all 
human success is social: these traits mark the course of 
Roycean philosophy as it moves from one century to the 
next. In general the direction is from abstraction to con- 
cretion, from speculative to practical, from individual to 
social, from finite isolation to universal community. 

It is evident that the direction of Royce’s philosophic 
quest is outward bound. He begins with material closest at 
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hand and pushes his way out to the farthest reaches gf 
thought. He is ever engaged with “the true relatioy 
between our finite ideas and the ultimate nature of things,”! 
Nowhere is he content to stop short of absolute truth 
reality. All roads lead to the Eternal City. His adventuroy 
philosophy undertakes to follow these roads. Finite experi 
ences become starting points for the quest. In each case 
are limited human experiences, incomplete in their om 
significance. Royce’s method is to take these incomplete 
experiences critically and follow them through to thei 
logical conclusions. Each one proves unsatisfactory in itself 
and each in turn presses on to a something more. The 
sequence of these experiences is not accidental. There isa 
dialectical progress, a logical and psychological development 
leading from each one to the following. 

The finite present is the immediate datum, but fails to 
reach reality because of its isolation and fragmentariness, 
This discovery brings a skeptical reaction, but from the 
despair of doubt there rises healthy criticism and the kind of 
fearlessness that dares to postulate. The postulate, being an 
ideal as to how things ought to be, brings an obligation to act 
upon as much knowledge as one has. So follows st 
with evil in moral activity. But ideals conflict and the moral 
action results in moral confusion. The individual is still an 
isolated self, and now a divided self. But the longing fora 
greater than self will not be denied. Deliverance is offered 
in mystical surrender, so the seeker gives up futile striving 
and comes to an immediate experience of simple unity. But 
the questioning mind refuses to be stilled short of unconscious- 
ness. When he asks “ Unity with what?” he finds that 
simple unity is experience of nothing, and the lonely self is 
even yet not transcended. The mystic’s flight is not escape. 

So returning to the human world one observes other selves 
about him and pledges himself in loyalty to the cause of the 
common good. In the act of loyalty he is at last rewarded, 
for in loving a common cause more than self he has by that 
fact transcended the isolation of self. So men are created a 
community. By interpretation they overcome misunder- 
standing and antagonism, by loyalty previously conflicting 
selves achieve co-operation in a moral community, by love 
they become a religious body. And in religion a community 
reaches beyond the human. A community to Royce is more 
than the aggregate of individuals, it is an Enfolding Spirit. 
In the united human they touch the Spirit that is more than 

1 WI, Vol. I., p. viii. 
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human. As finite selves unite in the community so must they 
eventually meet in a Unity that is Infinite. Thus men find 
themselves transcending not only the individual but the 
human. They are enfolded in the life of the Eternal. 

This is the wholeness humans have been seeking from 
their limited finite experiences. This is the higher significance, 
the absolute experience that completes all incomplete ones. 
From the vantage ground of the Universal Community one 
may now return and lead each former experience to fulfil- 
ment in this larger Reality. The finite present reveals in its 
tue meaning the Infinite. Doubt and error find their 
solution in the Perfect Knower. Moral conflict becomes a 
co-operative struggle and triumph toward the absolute 
Goal. Mystical surrender becomes the incarnation of the 
Spirit in a communion of active unity. 

Such is our interpretation of Josiah Royce’s philosophy 
of religion. The key to this arrangement is our conviction 
that his entire philosophy is a progression from finite 

rience to reality as a Community.! With this problem 
centrally located the various streams of Royce’s thought 
flow together into a coherent whole. Present experience, 
doubt, moral action, mystical surrender and membership in 
acommunity all form a clear dialectic of the finite search 
fora Reality in social relations with us. It is not claimed 
that this dialectic is literally biographical of Royce’s own 
search at every point. But a study of his mental growth, 
together with the viewpoints shown above, should establish 
some biographical foundation for the order of this dialectic. 
He tells of beginning with the fleeting experience of English 
empiricism, of his early skeptical tendency, then of his study 
in Kant with resulting criticism and organisation of life on 
the basis of postulates. This led to his emphasis upon 
courageous moral activity in the early days of his Harvard 
teaching. There is no clear evidence that he ever embraced 
mysticism as his own philosophy, but his early interest in 
Schopenhauer and Eckhart ? together with his later treat- 
ment of Hindu, Christian, philosophic and poetic mysticism 
suggest at least a search in that direction. The experience 


1 Note Royce’s confession near the end of his life. ‘‘ When I review 
this whole process, I strongly feel that my deepest motives and problems 
have centered about the idea of the Community although this idea has only 
come gradually to my clear consciousness.” PHR, p..282. Cf. als» 
Loewenberg’s agreement in his introduction to FE, pp. 36-87. 

* In LM, April 6, 1916, Royce tells of an early interest in the German 
mystic Eckhart. See also sympathetic treatments of Eckhart in SGE, 
Ch. X., pp. 261-297. 
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of the community finally becomes the metaphysical found). Hs 
tion for his entire system. Boon: 

What is the effective outcome of journeying with Roye Mig 
in these paths ? His philosophy of religion appears to hay i 
accomplished six results. 

First, the philosophical problem of religion is defined, 
Futile wandering inevitably results from groping after yw 
know not what. Especially in pursuing religion doy 
clouded uncertainty betray the undertaking. How em 
religion become a straight and narrow way to any goal while 
its defenders disagree so utterly in reporting what it is or hoy 
to reach it? Royce finds our most persistent religious and 
philosophical problem to be the relation of reality and 
experience. Finite experience is so inadequate by itself a 
to threaten our defeat in every worthy enterprise. Ow 
deepest need is ever for a greater reality to fulfil this 
fragmentary existence. More adequate reality is at once the 
hope and despair of our human experience. It becomes the 
elusive vision and the baffling mockery of the finite quest. 
To see this need, to view that goal, and to recognise the 
difficulties involved constitute a valuable work of clarifies- 
tion. In this way Royce states the religious problem by 
defining our universal human problem. 

Second, exploratory experiments are undertaken. With 
the problem defined solutions have been sought in various 
directions, and promising outlets followed critically. Finite 
experiences offering the most plausible hypotheses are taken 
successively and investigated analytically. The finite present 
when examined as to its contents is found too narrow and fto the 
transient to hold the reality sought. Doubt is a negative fieity 
path, yet by persistent criticism yields clues of some utility. [swing 
Experiments conducted with the contradictory ways of moral J plane 
action and mystical surrender, lead either to conflict or the four fi 
peace of unconscious unity. It is in exploring community Jmean 
experiences that most substantial gains develop. Interpreta: pri 
tion in a logical community, loyalty in a moral community, [that 
and love in a religious community give fruitful suggestions | With 
for resolving finite isolation into larger unities. corre 

Third, enlarging capacities of experience are in this way fbyst 
discovered. Social experiences need not be confined tof} § 
human communities, but may extend to membership im oper 
the total cosmic environment as a universal community. fhis | 
Experiences of finite ignorance and error are intelligible only | defe: 
by reference to absolutely organised experience in the } forty 
perspective of infinite knowledge. Moral experiences become mak 
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B-tective by insight to a more inclusive goal, by loyalty to a 

eguse great enough to take up into itself all lesser breeds of 
~ompeting loyalties. Religious experiences find the saving 
BReality not by negation but by active harmony in effective 
~mmunion with the Eternal Spirit. 

Fourth, the farthest excursions of our experience report 
meaning everywhere. Existence without value is a contradic- 
tion. Not that we can scan with infallible eye the whole 
range of existence, but proceeding inductively from such 
cases as are open to investigation we are justified in inferring 
soberly therefrom that all reality has meaning. Wherever 
an existent has been called meaningless, later investigations 
or fuller comprehension has refuted the claim by tracing 
undeniable significance. A meaningless reality contradicts 
every fact and evidence of adequate experience. The 
natural order is understood and successfully experimented 
with not by reduction and denial but by induction and 
mes the Bafirmation of meaning. From such facts as meet human 
> quest. Bexperience, meanings build up to infinite patterns, and we 
uise the Bhave reason to call nature divine as manifesting infinite 
larifica- Forth. God is real, for the real in the totality of its value 
lem by f process means God. 

Fifth, in reaching this perspective we see that human 

With Fralues are not ultimate. It is customary to judge the 
various § universe from the myopic angle of local interests. Such over- 

Finite fanxiety betrays mortals to a whole parade of absurdities, 
e taken Fftom cursing a heaven that pours rain upon a family picnic 
present §to denouncing a God who does not yield magical solutions 
»w and tothe whims of every prayer. The God of Royce is no tribal 
egative Fieity exhausted in local performances. The Eternal Purpose 
utility. [swings in larger orbits far beyond our little day on this tiny 
f moral planet, We are evidently included in this Infinite plan, for 
or the four finite segments are continuous with its larger pattern of 
nunity Fmeaning. But we cannot divert its mighty course to our 
rpreta: f private caprices. True value will appear only as we recognise 
unity, fthat there is a destiny of the whole greater than any part. 
estions FWith persistent objective reference we may be able to 
; correct the distorted illusions of private judgment betrayed 
is way f by subjective desires. 
ed tof Siath, from this viewpoint religion comes to mean co- 
up mM foperation on a larger scale. Left to himself man becomes 
unity. fhis own worst enemy, doomed to self-contradiction and 
e only fdefeat. His cherished independence is a tragic myth, which 
n the [fortunately is not true, but which unfortunately he tries to 
scome | make true. The only hope for success lies in more effective 
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co-operation. Beginning, like charity, at home, maj 
destiny calls him out to ever-widening loyalty until he fy 
his place in the community universal. To work against 
universal good is to will one’s own defeat. To work; 
creative harmony with the universal purpose is to find ong 
efforts lifted by eternal tides. 


“Your deeper ideals always depend upon viewiy 
life in the light of larger unities than now appear, upq 
viewing yourself as a co-worker with the universe fj 
the attainment of what no present game of action cy 
now reveal.” 1 
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Here is man’s great adventure. In so losing himself my 
may find his worthy part in the complete life. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON, 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, 
St. Paut, U.S.A. 


1 WJ, p. 38. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SELF- 
TRANSCENDENCE. 


LESLIE J. BELTON, M.SC. 


Tur break-up of laissez-faire individualism is now commonly 
accepted. Various forms of collectivism are taking its place, 
either in theory or in fact. There is, indeed, scarcely a 
branch of study affecting the fortunes of humanity which has 
not been influenced by the tendency towards what we may 
call socialisation, and it is one of the major tasks of con- 
temporary thinkers to work out a synthesis which shall at 
once comprehend the “best” in individualism and the 
“best’’ in collectivism, a collectivism purged of its disregard 
for personal values. This is perhaps primarily the task of 
philosophy, and of religious philosophy in particular ; but it 
can be achieved only by a humanised philosophy capable 
of assimilating the data provided by psychology, both in its 
sociological and specifically individual aspects. Psychical 
research must also be laid under contribution. 

It is not my intention to show how this synthesis may be 
effected—its achievement will be a multiple enterprise—but 
simply to indicate a few of the more important factors that 
any future synthesis will have to take into account. I want, 
that is, to provide a rough sketch of some of the more 
important islands that must be charted and linked together 
in the fully mapped archipelago viewed as a composite whole. 


I. 


At first glance it might appear that the discredit into 
which individualism has fallen is purely doctrinaire, that its 
plight has been grossly exaggerated. Whatever the pro- 
ponents of collectivism may say, self-help and self-expression- 
ism, individualism in the narrower sense of ego-gratification, 
remain dominant motives of human behaviour. Many 
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people still think to discover the swmmum bonum of life jn 
** doing as they please,” without regard to the welfare of theip 
fellows, finding their justification in the Freudian cliché that 
“‘repressions are dangerous.” Religion, too, at its lower 
level, is still fundamentally individualistic. The modem 
apocalyptic of Spiritualism is no less acutely individualistic 
than was, or is, the salvationism of certain Protestant 
sectaries. Spiritual values are confused with durationa] 
ideas, as they affect the destiny of the individual soul ; the 
doctrine of Eternal Life is temporalised. While high ecclesi- 
astics like Dean Inge persistently maintain the spiritual 
disinterestedness of religious sanctions, simple churchgoers 
for the most part fail to apprehend the immediate exigency 
of so lofty a doctrine as that expressed, for example, in a 
passage of Archbishop Temple’s third Gifford Lecture :— 


** Except as implied in the righteousness and love of 
God, immortality is not a religious interest at all. It is 
therefore positively undesirable that there should be 
experimental proof of man’s survival of death.” 


Such sentiments fail to appeal to the ordinary matter-of-fact, 
non-mystical man or woman, and some measure of “ accom- 
modation”’ is called for if their needs are to be met. It 
should not be overlooked that most people tend, at least in 
the hour of bereavement, to test their religious convictions 
(or the teaching of the Church) by the warrant they provide 
for belief in personal survival. Such persons approximate 
more closely to the view of an Anglican-Spiritualist, the Rev. 
Charles Tweedale, in his claim that the Resurrection of Jesus 
demonstrates survival and is on that account “ the keystone 
of the Gospel arch.” 

It is doubtful whether any good purpose can be served by 
simply ignoring the potency of such dynamic behaviour- 
drives as the will-to-power and the will-to-survive. They are 
powerful determinants of belief, and belief in its turn is a 
potent influence of behaviour. Egotism can be transmuted 
but not eradicated from the human psyche. In this sense, 
then, individualism is very much alive. Man is not to be 
lightly cajoled into renouncing his separateness and unique- 
ness, or even his selfishness, at the behest of religious philo- 
sophers or social theoreticians. All collectivist ideals must 
have regard to the dynamic instincts involved in human 
conduct—and no less to the values of a spiritual personalism. 
Self-preservation and the will-to-power may not be the only 
“* drives ’’ of human action, as certain psychologists maintain, 
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but they are powerful enough to be seriously reckoned with 
and capable of being directed to self-transcendent ends. The 
ideal community is composed, not of a collection of non- 
entities, but of a society of self-conscious personalities 
capable of assuming responsibility. There is a profound 
Mbrencé between group-consciousness as such (e.g. at the 
tribal level) and the idea of a Divine Society in which each 
differentiated life-unit offers itself to an acknowledged ideal. 
Yet certain of our contemporary publicists and prophets 
will have none of this playing with “ the attractive phantom 
of pride in individuality,” as a Mr Durham Stokes once 
described individualism. Man must renounce all pride in self. 
In the words of Mr H. G. Wells, mankind must escape from 
“the distressful pettiness and mortality of the individual 
life’? and find his salvation in subordination to the group. 
Well may we ask whether it be a wise or desirable injunction, 
this new categorical imperative with its ideal of submission 
to an abstracted Overmind or a sort of Racial Man. Does 
not it counsel a reversion to tribalism ? That at least might 
be the outcome if such teaching were not disregarded. If 
counsel of this sort were taken seriously the world would 
become a poor sort of place to live in, denuded of all pride in 
genius and uniqueness and of all reverence for “‘ the movers 
and shakers of the world.” History would be estimated for 
the most part in terms of development and streams of 
tendency and the makers of history would become mere bye- 
products of an inexorable nisus in time. However ready the 
ordinary, moderately egotistical man may be to recognise the 
just claims that Society makes upon him—there is something 
in him that responds to the ethic of self-sacrifice—he cannot 
tid himself of pride in individuality, and even if he tries to do 
so, it reacts upon him in devious, “* unconscious ”’ ways. Nor 
can he think of history as simply a stream of events: with 
Frederich Gundolf he feels that ‘a Christendom without 
Christ, an Empire without Emperor, progress without pro- 
gress makers are as unthinkable as Shakespeare’s works 
without an author.” 
Thus far ‘‘ the average man ”’ is an individualist, and even 
if in certain countries or at certain times he is obliged to 
deliver his soul and his liberty to the keeping of a dictator, 
he continues to think in personalistic terms, and, if he be a 
Christian, in terms also of a personalistic Universe. His 
egotism remains, even in a Totalitarian State. And it is 
surely right that it should remain; not that his behaviour 
should be governed by selfish motives, but that his inward 
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propulsion towards differentiation and uniqueness should be 
at once self-fostered and recognised by Society. Thus the 
ideal in this matter lies not in a surrender to the group of 
that which is personal and unique in any given individual 
(uniqueness as such cannot be surrendered), but in the Com. 
munity’s acceptance of such contribution to itself as the 
individual is able to make in virtue of the gifts he possesses, 
““ Every man as a unit’’, writes Graf Hermann Keyserling, 
“* belongs to a greater whole.” So much needs scarcely to be 
said, but the Count goes on to press the point that “‘ man is 
this unit in each case as a unique personality.” Without 
individualised men there could be no Society—only Masses! 
That is why Keyserling contends that ‘‘ everybody could 
first of all be taught to become as original as possible.” Let 
us admit that— 


** Nothing in this world is single : 
All things by a law divine 
In each others being mingle.” 


that the track of every life-unit is crossed by the tracks of 
other life-units, that the independence of a given individual 
is strictly relative to the claims of the community of which 
he is an integral part, that his selfhood is fostered in fellow- 
ship with other selves. But it is also true that differentiated 
man best serves his fellows and Society by reason of that 
which is unique in him. His value to the community is to be 
measured not in terms of his capacity to suppress his 
individuality and thus become a mere integer of the mass (if 
that were so the simpleton, provided he could look after 
himself, would be the model citizen in a collectivist state) but 
in the degree to which he has realised himself as a separate 
personality. His communal value is proportionate to his 
personal worth. Once this is realised it will be recognised 
that to deprive men and women of responsibility for the self- 
assumption of duties (such deprivation is one of the dangers 
of collectivism) is artificially to relegate man to the level of 
group-consciousness, a state of existence out of which we are 
told (Levy-Bruhl, Gerald Heard) he has laboriously emerged. 
Any kind of solidarity that is at all comparable with the 
‘* mental cohesiveness ”’ of termites and ants (the spirit of the 
hive) is manifestly undesirable among men. Man hears 
another call: “‘ Be ye separate,”’ and his dignity and enter- 
prise depend upon his heeding the call. For man to abandon 
his selfhood and his separateness is blasphemy against the 
Creative Purpose that has brought him into being. Sacrifice 
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and service are manifestly impossible in a world determined 
by the Spirit of the Hive; they are possible only in a world 
where men and women are encouraged to exercise responsi- 
bility and will. And towards that end social progress has 
been moving since the Middle Ages. It is the privilege and 
right of individualised man to be himself that he may elect 
voluntarily to give himself to the community of which he is 


a part. 
II. 


To what extent, we may ask, is the conception of the 
essential value of human individuality supported by the 
accepted doctrines of religion? A general view, confined to 
broad perspectives and ignoring all subtle distinctions in 
doctrine, discloses two sharply defined answers, which it will 
be convenient to describe as the Eastern and the Western 
views. Our question may be re-stated thus: May we regard 
individualised man as not only psychologically but cosmically 
an end in himself, an ‘‘ emergent”? worthy of conservation ? 
My aim is to indicate how the question can be answered ; 
a resolution of the immense difficulties the question arouses 
necessarily lies beyond the scope of this essay. 

A German thinker, Dr Richard Miiller-Freienfels, main- 
tains (Mysteries of the Soul, trans. B. Miall, London, 1929) 
that the notion of individuality is “‘ a fiction of enormous 
practical importance, inasmuch as it is necessary for the 
preservation and development of life,” a statement in which 
Europe and India strangely intermingle. The doctrine of 
the illusion of personality, as is well known, dominates most 
Indian thought. Diversity is Maya. Evil derives from 
ahamkdra, affirmation of the finite self. Brahma the Unitary 
Self is the only real existent. The finite self achieves deliver- 
ance from Illusion, the illusion of the individual “‘ I am,”’ 
only as—to commandeer a phrase of Rabindranath Tagore— 
“it recognises its essence in the universal and infinite, in the 
supreme self, in paramatman.” Dr Miller-Freienfels prefers 
the term ‘“‘ fiction” ; but, so regarded, individuality becomes 
a fiction that fulfils a needful purpose. For the development 
of Life can proceed only through finite life-centres, and only 
at the highest levels, even if there, can these life-centres 
become aware of the Totality from which they derive. Only 
the Self of all selves is substantive, all else is Maya. Thus 
the answer of the East (if we may so designate it) is on this 
9 uncompromising and clear and the doctrine of salvation 
y Release exemplifies it. 
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purged of its grosser elements, re-assert itself and assume 
religious sanction. 

Another line of thought leads to the same conclusion. 
Evolution, in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge, “ signifies the 
slow development of being from a lower to a higher state, the 

ual unfolding of things of permanent value.” Regard 
these words as ae a statement of faith lacking all 
authority, they still undeniably express the prevailing 
Western view affirmative of the supreme work of human 
personality. Moreover, the sweep of Life through the 
millenia, as revealed to the eye of an imagination informed 
by empirical knowledge, seems to confirm this view. If man 
be an unimportant and transitory “‘ episode’ of an uncom- 
assionate Life Force, what then becomes of the rationality 
of the Universe ? Has this Universe called individuated man 
into existence only to fling him aside? (The rhetoric of the 
question is forgiveable because based on a legitimate infer- 
ence.) Whether or not we are prepared to agree with General 
Smuts when he avers that the appearance of Personality 
“marks a new and fundamental departure in the evolution 
of the universe ’’ we can do no other than accept the supreme 
fact that the Creative Process has produced human indivi- 
duals capable of realising themselves as unique, independent 
persons. When Josiah Royce startlingly announced “ This 
mortal must put on individuality,” he epigrammatically 
epitomised the purpose of planetary development, as he con- 
ceived it—as it affects men who, borne along by the over- 
whelming surge of life, are struggling to be free, separate and 
“alone.” And, achieving this, Promethean-like they chal- 
lenge the galaxies of heaven in their attestation to the 
absolute supremacy of the mind of Man. The creation of 
beings endowed with the capacity to be “ separate’ may 
well be the miracle of miracles—we can but accept it as such 
and, with Pringle-Pattison, ask whether it be reasonable “‘ to 
deny of the Fontal life of God that giving of himself and 
finding of himself in others, which we recognise as the per- 
fection and fruition of human life.” 

Thus can we vindicate individualism from its opponents. 
Though the social structure become increasingly col- 
lectivist ; though the realisation of human solidarity be 
recognised as an indispensable consummation if that 
new world, as yet “ powerless to be born,” is at last to 
come into being, individualism remains, at once a religious 
conviction and a valid interpretation of the evolutionary 
process. 
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Iil. 


Closely involved in the foregoing discussion is the deeply 
perplexing problem of human survival. The fact of human 
‘* separateness ”’ points, by implication, to a positive answer: 
if personality has no survival value, then it appears as though 
the travail of the ages were in vain and the emergence of 
that human “ separateness,” glorified in hero, saint and seer, 
a mocking and meaningless mutation. Yet there is need for 
especial caution at this point lest we “‘ enthrone above ” ou 
all too mortal fallibilities and think of the Beyond as though 
it were patterned after the design of this world ; lest, too, 
the will-to-survive cause us to think of Immortality in purely 
durational terms. That is a common error, Immortality is 
primarily a value-concept that should not be confused with 
the survival of individual consciousness after the dissolution 
of the physical body. The belief in an individuated life after 
death, it has been claimed, is largely actuated by a potent 
but unacknowledged will-to-live (will-to-survive). 

This has been described as a sort of “‘ refined selfishness” 
by Professor Raven, who suggests that— 


“* the true doctrine (of Immortality) should be expressed 
not in terms of survival after death, but in terms of 
eternal life ; and eternal life involves intimate relation- 
ship, indeed in some sense union, with God and with our 
fellows, a union of which we can be partially conscious 
here and now and which, once achieved, does not pass. 
The possibility of such union is indicated by all those 
aspects of organic life which indicate that our present 
acute individuality is a phase to be transcended.” 4 


Here the neo-Platonic-Christian strain—itself reflective of 
traditional Indian thought—stands out in sharp contrast to 
the accepted orthodox doctrine of immortality, based in its 
credal formulation upon the Gospel narratives of the Resur 
rection. The revolt against this Christian individualism is 
also strikingly illustrated in one of Dr J. S. Haldane’s Gifford 
Lectures in which, confessing his adherence to Hegel’s dictum 
that “ Spirit is the only reality,” he claims of the spiritually 
awakened man that, “ if his vision of God is a true and whole 
vision it has effaced the vision of a mere individual self as wel 


as the vision of a real physical universe.”” Here again the 
West mingles with the Kast. 


1 Article on “Immortality and Eternal Life,” in the Congregational 
Quarterly, January 1984. 
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But for our present purpose the centre of interest lies not 
so much in the metaphysical or mystical implications of self- 
















1 deeply transcendence as in the discovery of empirical data pointing 
f humanff in the same direction. And the question arises as to whether 
answer;™@ we can find “ points”’ or hints indicating the probable exist- 
S though ence of a psychic field common to and interlinking human 
gence off individuals. If we can, then it would seem that support is 
ind seer, forthcoming, and from a new and unexpected source, for the 
need fori yiew that human ‘“‘ separateness ”’ (whichever view we adopt 
ve” our regarding the ultimate destiny of the individual ego or soul) 
though is less absolute and sharply delineated than it is commonly 
est, too, supposed to be. Argument along these lines would have to 
n purely® take account of primitive group-consciousness, of such 
tality is} phenomena as that of homing among birds and similar 
ed with® manifestations of group activity among animals, though with 





considerable caution, for peculiar dangers attend all argument 
derived from origins rather than ends. 

Man’s “‘ separateness ”’ as a self-conscious individual has 
released him from abject subordination to the group. Only 
intermittently, as in dream-life, do primordial ideas and 
racial memories reveal the nature and strength of his under- 
lying relationship with his kinsmen of the present or his 
ancestors of the past. 














lation I believe that the most suggestive and the weightiest 
ith ow! evidence for the existence of this psychic or telepathic field 
nsciou is discoverable in those branches of psychology which treat 





respectively of abnormal and supernormal (parapsychology) 
manifestations of human consciousness. The celebrated cases 
of multiple personality may possibly permit of explanation 
along these lines—cases in which personality appears to 
“splinter” into several parts giving rise to two or more 
distinct, alternating personalities each having its own 











rast to characteristic temperament and traits. Once the psyche has 
| in its} become disintegrated the psychic field becomes immediately 
er accessible and, as it were, dramatically insulates itself in a 
ism is 





series of temporary co-ordinations, until, under adequate 
treatment, the co-personalities disappear and integration 
again sets in. Whether or not an interpretation along these 








itually§ lines can be considered valid or justified by the facts, these 
whole§ cases definitely lend weight to the view that human indi- 
AS ps viduality is less rigidly fixed and substantiative than is 
in 





commonly assumed. 

The hypothesis of a common mind or mental stratum 
might also be enlisted to account for certain cases of inspira- 
tion. Examples of mass emotion among primitive peoples 
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(and even in more advanced communities) might also } 
accounted for along these lines ; they have never been satis. 
factorily explained by ‘“ normal’’ psychologists, and th 
theory of “‘ suggestion,”’ applied to mass emotion, is littl 
better than a cloak to hide our ignorance of the actugl 
*“* mechanism ”’ involved. 

This hypothesis of a psychic field fits in with the views of 
the late Professor Erich Becher of Munich, a botanist and 
philosopher too little known in this country. Becher, a con. 
vinced animist, was led by carefully planned experiments to 
the conclusion that all living forms, from the unicellulg 
organism to man, are “* ensouled ”——“ that finally over every 
organism there extends a super-individual mind . . . that 
this super-individual mind also penetrates into human cop- 
sciousness and operates upon it.” 1 The importance of 
Becher’s conclusion lies in the possible correlation of this 
super-individual mind (or psychic field) with the “ ground” 
in which all living organisms are said to be subconsciously 
rooted. On this level all insuperable barriers between mind 
and mind would cease to exist. A similar suggestion hag 
been made by Mr Gerald Heard. In his book, The Ascent of 
Humanity (p. 314), Mr Heard claims proof of— 


** a field of consciousness of indefinite extent, with which 
every individual is profoundly connected but which is 
so alien to and incompatible with individuality that it 
can come through and present itself to that insulated 
point of consciousness only when the personality is 
relaxed almost to disarticulation, e.g. in trance.” 


But it is in the phenomenon of thought-transference that the 
least disputable demonstration of the existence of a common 
psychic field is to be found. Lucidité (Richet) in general, in 
all its various forms, points in the same direction. Unless we 
are prepared to explain all thought transference by recourse 
to physical theory, in terms of waves or radiations,* we are 
almost compelled to maintain the hypothesis of a psychic 
field. Thought-transference, indeed, provides weighty evi- 
dence in favour of the existence of a super-individual psychic 
field, by means of which knowledge of events, distant in 
space or time, becomes occasionally accessible to persons who 
are specially sensitive to their reception. Sensitivity implies 


1 Kinfiihrung in die Philosophie, 1926, p. 245 et seq. 
2 Strong objections can be urged against purely hivelell explanations 
of telepathy, e.g. how, in terms of radiations, is one to account for acute 
selectivity, delayed transmission, the distance factor, etc. ? 
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B some degree of disinsulation of the individuated conscious- 


ness. We might go farther and claim that telepathic com- 
munication plays a larger and more frequent part in everyday 
social intercourse than is generally recognised—that ideas or 
“impressions ’’ we assume to have originated in our own 
minds may sometimes have originated elsewhere. In this 
way we might at least partially account for the diffusion of 
popular crazes and “ fashionable ” ideas. 

Be this as it may, the foregoing hints, and their manifold 
implications, point. to the existence of a disinsulated over- 
mind that comprehends all lesser minds. All minds have 
kinship with one another. Prayer, too, takes on a new 
meaning in the light of this theory, and in this direction alone 
vast and significant discoveries await the speculative thinker 
of the morrow. 

The hypothesis of a psychic field, as I have presented it, 
neither proves nor disproves human survival. A valid inter- 
pretation of the life-process in terms of Meaning allows of 
our assuming the Divine Purpose to be most completel 
achieved in the creation of personalities worthy of survival. 
More we cannot say. These are truths which defy demon- 
stration. The supreme paradox remains, finely expressed by 
laurence Housman. Only in— 

** Losing thy Soul 
Thy soul again to find ; 


Rendering toward the good 
Thy separate mind.” 


can enlightenment be sought and found. 


LESLIE J. BELTON. 


LonpDON. 
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(and even in more advanced communities) might also } 
accounted for along these lines ; they have never been satis 
factorily explained by ‘“ normal”’ psychologists, and th 
theory of “‘ suggestion,”’ applied to mass emotion, is littl 
better than a cloak to hide our ignorance of the actual 
** mechanism ”’ involved. 

This hypothesis of a psychic field fits in with the views of 
the late Professor Erich Becher of Munich, a botanist and 
philosopher too little known in this country. Becher, a con. 
vinced animist, was led by carefully planned experiments to 
the conclusion that all living forms, from the unicellula 
organism to man, are “‘ ensouled ’—“ that finally over every 
organism there extends a super-individual mind . . . that 
this super-individual mind also penetrates into human con. 
sciousness and operates upon it.” 1 The importance of 
Becher’s conclusion lies in the possible correlation of this 
super-individual mind (or psychic field) with the “‘ ground” 
in which all living organisms are said to be subconsciously 
rooted. On this level all insuperable barriers between mind 
and mind would cease to exist. A similar suggestion has 
been made by Mr Gerald Heard. In his book, The Ascent of 
Humanity (p. 314), Mr Heard claims proof of— 


** a field of consciousness of indefinite extent, with which 
every individual is profoundly connected but which is 
so alien to and incompatible with individuality that it 
can come through and present itself to that insulated 
point of consciousness only when the personality is 
relaxed almost to disarticulation, e.g. in trance.” 


But it is in the phenomenon of thought-transference that the 
least disputable demonstration of the existence of a common 
psychic field is to be found. Lwucidité (Richet) in general, in 
all its various forms, points in the same direction. Unless we 
are prepared to explain all thought transference by recourse 
to physical theory, in terms of waves or radiations,*? we are 
almost compelled to maintain the hypothesis of a psychic 
field. Thought-transference, indeed, provides weighty evi- 
dence in favour of the existence of a super-individual psychic 
field, by means of which knowledge of events, distant in 
space or time, becomes occasionally accessible to persons who 
are specially sensitive to their reception. Sensitivity implies 


1 Einfiihrung in die Philosophie, 1926, p. 245 et seq. 

® Strong objections can be urged against purely physiol explanations 
of telepathy, e.g. how, in terms of radiations, is one to account for acute 
selectivity, delayed transmission, the distance factor, etc. ? 
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some degree of disinsulation of the individuated conscious- 
ness. We might go farther and claim that telepathic com- 
munication plays a larger and more frequent part in everyday 
social intercourse than is generally recognised—that ideas or 
“impressions ’’ we assume to have originated in our own 
minds may sometimes have originated elsewhere. In this 
way we might at least partially account for the diffusion of 
pular crazes and “‘ fashionable ”’ ideas. 

Be this as it may, the foregoing hints, and their manifold 
implications, point. to the existence of a disinsulated over- 
mind that comprehends all lesser minds. All minds have 
kinship with one another. Prayer, too, takes on a new 
meaning in the light of this theory, and in this direction alone 
vast and significant discoveries await the speculative thinker 
of the morrow. 

The hypothesis of a psychic field, as I have presented it, 
neither proves nor disproves human survival. A valid inter- 
pretation of the life-process in terms of Meaning allows of 
our assuming the Divine Purpose to be most completely 
achieved in the creation of personalities worthy of survival. 
More we cannot say. These are truths which defy demon- 
stration. The supreme paradox remains, finely expressed by 
Laurence Housman. Only in— 

** Losing thy Soul 
Thy soul again to find ; 


Rendering toward the good 
Thy separate mind.” 


can enlightenment be sought and found. 
LESLIE J. BELTON. 


LONDON. 





MALTHUS AFTER A HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


G. F. McCLEARY, M.D. 


THE hundredth anniversary of the death of Thomas Robert 
Malthus, who died on December 29, 1834, has passed almost 
unnoticed. A few newspaper articles and a rather belated 
celebration at his old University are all that have gone to 
commemorate the centenary of a man who has exercised a 
profound influence on economic thought. Yet there was 
never a time when students of economics were so numerous, 
and there is certainly no economist whose name is so well 
known to the general public. Nor have the questions with 
which the name of Malthus is associated lost their significance, 
On the contrary, recent events have brought them promi- 
nently forward. Malthus himself, however, excites no 
curiosity ; neither in his own books nor in the enormous 
mass of writings he has inspired is there any reflection of the 
glamour of personality. Of Malthus the man no one even 
in this age of popularised biography apparently wants to 
know anything. 
The circumstances that led to the birth of his Essay on 
the Principle of Population are, however, not devoid of 
personal interest. Malthus was the son of a country gentle: 
man who had been the friend and executor of Rousseau, and 
was full of the optimism that prevailed in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. He welcomed the Utopian visions 
revealed in Condorcet’s Esquisse d’un Tableau Historique des 
Progrés de lV Esprit Humain and in the writings of William 
Godwin ; and he held them up for the admiration of his son, 
who after a successful career at Cambridge had taken orders 
and held a curacy at Albury, where his father lived. The 
younger man was, however, of the “tough” school of 
thinkers. He had emerged from the Cambridge mathe- 
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matical schools as ninth wrangler, and, as he tells us, he had 
not “ acquired that command over his understanding which 
would enable him to believe what he wished without 
evidence.” He doubtless felt the natural repugnance of a 
man trained in exact thinking to the easy optimism that 
accepts a roseate view simply because it is roseate ; and we 
may well imagine that his father’s arguments roused the 
usual opposition of the younger generation to reiterated 
paternal pronouncements. As a result of the discussions, he 
sat down to state his thoughts in writing, and then, “‘ as the 
subject opened upon him,” to put them in form for publica- 
tion. They were published as the famous Essay in 1798, 
when Malthus was thirty-two years old. 

Probably no book has excited so much controversy on its 
appearance or has been so much misunderstood and mis- 
represented. By some critics it was said that Malthus’s 
conclusions were obviously true but not original. “I do 
not much see,’ wrote Hazlitt, ‘‘ what there is to discover on 
the subject, after reading the genealogical table of Noah’s 
descendants and knowing that the world is round.” Others 
held that the conclusions were obviously wrong, and many 
criticisms took the form of attributing to Malthus, and then 
triumphantly refuting, statements that he never made. 
The criticism most frequently brought against the Essay in 
its original form was, however, that it was an irreligious book ; 
and much personal abuse was hurled at the author, who, as 
he tells us, after the first fortnight regarded it with in- 
difference. 

The disputes excited by the first appearance of the Essay 
find their counterpart in modern writings on population, 
and Malthus is still assailed for holding opinions that he never 
held and indeed repudiated. Misconceptions of his position 
are so profound that it is possible to find in a polemic 
against him an explicit acceptance of his conclusions, and 
this among the writings of professional sociologists. An 
example may be found in a popular American text-book,? in 
which, after a chapter devoted chiefly to the disparagement 
of Malthus, who is accused among other failings of “‘ pious 
mummery,” of being ‘covered with titles, honour and 
glory,” and of making “‘ the fundamental error of confusing 
a potential with a real increase,” we come upon the following : 


“There is no disputing the Malthusian statement, 
that the productiveness of the human race is such that, 


1 Population Problems, by Professor E. D. Reuter, p. 106. 
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if no restrictions be placed upon the birth-rate, th 
number soon reaches the limit of the available sup 





































of food and is kept within its limits by starvation anim Suc 
death.” first. eC 
! eonclu: 
The prevalent misunderstandings of Malthus’s ance 0 
have arisen mainly from their being based not on anythi ing tl 
that he himself said, but on what other writers thought he ipreligi 
said. It is safe to affirm that few books have been so much author 
criticised by critics who had never read it. Let us turn to thei the s¢ 
Essay itself and see what is the famous principle of population attem| 
which has launched so many polemical writings. classe 
Malthus based his argument on two postulates : which 
“* First, That food is necessary to the existence of ro 

man. 
“Secondly, That the passion between the sexes js pol 
necessary, and will remain nearly in its present state,” it the 
He then affirms that the power of the population tha 
increase “‘is indefinitely greater than the power in the earth § 4 fF 
to produce subsistence for man... . Population, when § 2° 
unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio. Subsistence in § ®PP# 
an arithmetical ratio.” But since man cannot live without § ™* 
food, “the effects of these two unequal powers must be kept § 42 
equal.” This implies that checks on population are con § 
stantly operating, and all the checks “‘ may be fairly resolved A 
into misery and vice.” Misery, he thought, “ is an absolutely § 2°®° 
necessary consequence,” but about vice he was not so sure, § !¢ § 
“Vice is a highly probable consequence, and we see it § *™' 
abundantly prevail; but it ought not, perhaps, to be called § * ™ 
an absolutely necessary consequence. The ordeal of virtue Th 
is to resist all temptation to evil.” 1 Evi 
Malthus concluded, therefore, that the “ natural in § 
equality of the two powers of population and of production pos 
in the earth, and that great law of our nature which must ' 
constantly keep their effects equal,” constituted a difficulty § “™ 
that appeared “‘ to be decisive against the possible existence § °™ 
of a society, all the members of which should live in ease, | ™® 
happiness and comparstive leisure; and feel no anxiety ra 
1 It is essential to an understanding of Malthus’s position to bear in § live 
mind that he regarded the use of contraceptive methods as “ vice.” arg 
““Indeed I should always particularly reprobate any artificial and un- & ott, 
natural modes of checking population, both on account of their immorality | ‘(| 






and their tendency to remove a necessary stimulus to industry.” (Appendix 
to fifth edition.) 
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hie about providing the means of subsistence for themselves and 





es. 
Such, briefly, is the Malthusian argument as stated in the 
first edition of the Essay. It led inevitably to a pessimistic 
conclusion, which was difficult to reconcile with the govern- 
ance of the world by a beneficent Deity. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that Malthus was accused of having published an 
ireligious book—an accusation peculiarly damaging to an 
author who was a clergyman of the established church. In 
the second edition of the Essay, published in 1803, he 
attempted to meet it by adding a check that could not be 
classed as vice or misery. This was “ moral restraint,” 
which he defined as “a restraint from marriage from 
prudential motives, with a conduct strictly moral during the 

iod of restraint.’ Here was a check that could without 
vice or misery keep the population within due bounds. It 
removed, he said, ‘* all apparent imputation on the goodness 
ofthe Deity.”” It did more. It led Malthus to the conclusion 
“that the virtue of chastity is not, as some have supposed, 
a forced produce of artificial society; but that it has the 



























when — most real and solid foundation in nature and reason ; being 
ence jn § apparently the only virtuous means of avoiding the vice and 
vithout — misery which result so often from the principle of popula- 
De kept § tion.” Thus did Malthus in the second edition of his Essay 
‘e con. | attempt to justify the ways of God to man. 

solved Although Malthus in his revised exposition gave promi- 
olutely F uence to “ moral restraint” and made it an integral part of 
o sure, | the argument, it was, perhaps, implicit in the first edition ; 





as we have seen, he doubted whether vice could be considered 
a necessary consequence of the principle of population : 
“The ordeal of virtue is to resist all temptations to evil.” 
Evidently, however, he then regarded the prospect of 
successful resistance as too remote to be included in his argu- 









ment. Inthe second edition he had become more optimistic. 
must What was the conclusion at which Malthus ultimately 
iculty arrived ? It was that the vice and misery caused by the 
tence § Constant tendency of the population to increase beyond the 





means of subsistence could be prevented in one way and in 
one way only: it was necessary that a considerable propor- 
tion of the adult population should refrain from marriage and 
live in the strictest chastity. It is hardly surprising that an 
argument leading to such a conclusion should be fiercely 
attacked ; and of the propositions on which the a ent 
5 is based the only one that has escaped attack is the first 
postulate : that food is necessary to man’s existence. 
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Various attempts have been made to controvert th 
second postulate: “‘ That the passion between the sexes ; 
necessary and will remain nearly in its present state.” } 
has been asserted that intellectual development and th 
increasing diversity of interests in modern civilised cop, 
munities tend to diminish sexual desire to such an extep 
as to constitute an effective check on population increag. 
Godwin conjectured that it might diminish to the point of 
extinction. Psycho-analysis has told us that the sexu) 
instinct can be “sublimated” into various kinds of social 
activities, but it may be doubted whether “ sublimation” 
can be relied upon to upset Malthus’s position. Accordi 
to Freud : ‘‘ Most people possess the capacity for sublimation 
only to a very slight degree.” And there are those who 
doubt whether the effect of intellectual development is to 
diminish sexual feeling. Olive Schreiner has given forcible 
expression to the contrary view : 


“Man will gradually become extinct from excess of 
intellect, the passions which replenish the race will die, 
Fools. . . . A Hottentot sits at the roadside and feeds 
on a rotten bone he has found there, and takes out his 
bottle of Cape-smoke and swills at it, and grunts with 
satisfaction ; and the cultured child of the nineteenth 
century sits in his armchair, and sips choice wines with 
the lip of a connoisseur, and tastes delicate dishes with 
a delicate palate, and with a satisfaction of which the 
Hottentot knows nothing. Heavy jaw and sloping 
forehead—all have gone with increasing intellect ; but 
the animal passions are there still—refined, discrimina- 
tive but immeasurably intensified.” } 


Much ridicule has been poured on Malthus’s ratios, which 
are frequently mis-stated by his critics. A favourite attack 
is first to affirm that he said that population increases ina 
geometrical ratio and then to point out that the census 
returns show that it does not. But Malthus did not say that 
population increases in a geometrical ratio: what he did say 
was that it would so increase if unchecked, and he added 
that “in no state that we have yet known, has the power of 
population been left to exert itself with perfect freedom.” 
He found that in the United States, where he thought the 
checks were less than in any European state, population had 
doubled in twenty-five years, and this rate of increase, 
“though short of the utmost power of population,” he 
1 The Story of an African Farm. 
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took as his rule of what would happen if all checks on 
pulation increase were removed. He assumed a state of 
society in which war had been abolished, in which the means 
of subsistence had become so abundant that all deterrents 
to early marriage had gone, in which all preventable disease 
had been prevented, and in which birth control was unknown. 
It was in such a community that Malthus asserted that 
ulation would increase in a geometrical ratio. In the 
very different world we know it tends so to increase, he said, 
but is prevented by the operation of checks, all of which may 
be resolved into moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

The geometrical ratio was based on statistics ; that part 
of the argument was inductive. The arithmetical ratio rests 
on a less secure basis. Malthus supported it by no evidence. 
He relied on an appeal to the “ known qualities of land.” 
Taking Great Britain as an example of a unit of production, he 
allowed that by bringing more land into cultivation and by 
great encouragement of agriculture its produce might be 
doubled in twenty-five years. Could it be doubled again in 
the next twenty-five years? That he thought would be 
impossible; ‘‘ It would be contrary to all our knowledge of 
the qualities of land.”” The utmost he could allow was that 
the increase in the second twenty-five years might equal that 
of the first. Taking that as his rule, “‘ though certainly 
beyond the truth,” he assumed that the produce of the 
Island might be increased every twenty-five years by an 
amount equal to that produced at the time when he was 
writing. ‘* The most enthusiastic speculator cannot suppose 
a greater increase than this. In a few centuries it would make 
every acre in the Island like a garden. Yet this ratio of 
increase is evidently arithmetical.” That is Malthus’s case 
for his arithmetical ratio. It sounded convincing at the time, 
though, as Mr. Harold Wright has pointed out, it led to the 
conclusion that the addition of 128 workers in the years 
2000-2025 would have a productive power not exceeding 
that of one additional worker in 1800-1825 in spite of all the 
improvements in agricultural methods that might have been 
made in 175 years. 

Malthus attached importance to his ratios, but neither 
was necessary to his argument, which was essentially that 
man’s capacity to produce the means by which he lives is 
substantially less than his capacity to produce children. He 
held, moreover, that the checks which keep these two unequal 
powers equal in effect were in constant operation. They 
were not conditions that would apply at some future time ; 
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moral restraint, vice, and misery, he contended, are constantly 
at work to resist the “* constant effort towards an increase of 
population.” This contention is overlooked by some of his 
critics, by Hazlitt, for examoule, in his facetious reference to 
Noah’s descendants, but Malthus made it an essential part 
of his theory. It is true that in a later edition he admitted 
that there were “‘ some instances where population does not 
keep up to the level of the means of subsistence,” but he 
thought they were ‘‘ extreme cases ”’ which did not invalidate 
his general conclusion that population is necessarily limited 
by the means of subsistence; that it always increases where 
the means of subsistence increase; and that “ the checks 
which repress the superior power of population and kee 

its effects on a level with the means of subsistence are al 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.” 

Attempts have been made to refute this conclusion by 
pointing to the rapid decline of the birth-rate in recent years, 
But the decline is generally attributed to contraceptive 
practices, which Malthus regarded as coming within his 
category ‘ vice,” and to which, he tells us, he never referred 
without “‘ the most marked disapprobation.” At the present 
time many people if they spoke frankly would say that they 
disagreed with him ; but he expressed the feeling of his time 
on the subject, and he would doubtless have looked upon the 
success of birth control in bringing down the birth-rate as 
supporting rather than rebutting his principle of population. 
But if it be admitted that contraceptive practices cannot 
properly be classed as “ vice,”’ the Malthusian argument, as 
stated by its author, becomes untenable; to his three checks, 
moral restraint, vice, and misery, must be added a fourth, 
contraception. It is curious that the epithet “‘ Malthusian ” 
should now be applied to practices which Malthus not only 
never advocated but regarded with “the most marked 
disapprobation.” 

Some writers on population, however, regard the decline 
in the birth-rate as due not wholly, or even mainly, to what is 
now known as birth control, but to biological changes that 
are causing loss of reproductive capacity. Among them is 
Herbert Spencer, who held that the two forces that preserve 
a species, the power to reproduce and the power to maintain 
individual life, are antagonistic and vary inversely, so that 
the increased intellectual development of the individual 
necessarily involves diminished capacity to reproduce the 
species. Spencer thought that the antagonism between 
“Genesis and Individuation”” was much greater in females 
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than in males ; and from his point of view it is held that the 

isher education of women and the opening of the professions 
tothem has brought about a biological loss of fertility which 
accounts for some part at all events of the decline in the 
birth-rate in modern civilised communities. The decline 
has been attributed to other biological conditions. Excessive 
nutriment according to some writers diminishes fertility ; 
others hold with Herbert Spencer that it has a contrary 
effect and that malnutrition tends towards a lower birth-rate. 
Another view is that biological conditions tending to diminish 
fertility come into play when a population reaches a certain 
density. Most students of the population question, however, 
agree that the decline in the birth-rate should be ascribed 
mainly, if not entirely, not to anything beyond the control 
of human volition, but to a voluntary restriction of reproduc- 
tion by contraceptive practices—in short, to what Malthus 
regarded as a form of vice; and if his ethical standards are 
accepted his position is secure against attacks based on what 
has happened to the birth-rate in recent years. 

The most vulnerable point in the Malthusian argument 
is the proposition that the means of subsistence cannot be 
made to increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. It was 
supported by no evidence and it has not been confirmed by 
subsequent experience. But, as already pointed out, neither 
ratio is necessary to the argument, which is essentially that 
the means of subsistence cannot be made to keep pace with 
an unchecked population. It does not sound convincing at 
the present time when huge exportable surpluses of wheat 
bulk up as economic nightmares, when cargoes of coffee are 
dumped into the sea, when farmers are subsidised to abstain 
from producing food, and when we are labouring under great 
difficulties to prevent, without offence, immense supplies of 
meat from reaching our shores. All this suggests that the 
problem confronting civilisation a century after Malthus 
was laid in his grave in Bath Abbey is not to produce enough 
food, but to consume the food that is produced. Was 
Malthus then talking nonsense ? What would he say if he 
could now revisit the earth ? 

He would probably tell us that what he saw confirmed 
the truth of his principle of population. He might remind us 
that notwithstanding our vast production of food there are 
many millions of people in Europe and America, to say 
nothing of the East, who sorely need and would gladly 
consume more food if they could get it. He would doubtless 
ask us to consider our productive powers as compared with 
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the potential increase of an unchecked population, and ty 
bear in mind that our present numbers are the result of some 
very drastic checks; for instance, a series of destructive 
wars culminating in an Armageddon that has dotted the face 
of Europe with millions of untimely graves, a vast prevalence 
of preventable disease, and a widespread adoption of birth 
prevention practices which he would tell us are vicious. And 
if he were called upon to admire the products of our inventive 
powers during the last hundred years he might be tempted 
to say that the most important have taken the form of 
amazingly effective means for the destruction, and for the 
prevention, of human life; and perhaps he would add that 
it was doubtful which of the two held the greater menace to 
Western civilisation. 


G. F. McCLEARY, 


LONDON. 
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THE REALITY OF DEMONIC POWERS 
FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


EDWARD LANGTON, B.D., 
‘ Methodist Minister. 


I. 


Tue article in the April issue of the HinBpErT JOURNAL on 
“Demonic Powers: the Case for their Reality ’” by the Rev. 
F. A. M. Spencer, D.D., suggests that the time has come when 
the Church’s attitude to the belief in the reality of the 
demonic powers should be fearlessly re-examined in the light 
of all the evidence available to the modern student. At the 
present time the Church’s attitude to this important aspect 
of Christian doctrine must be held to be far from satisfactory. 
Having recently had occasion to review the evidence for the 
belief in demons, historically and critically, from the Middle 
Ages until the present time, we have been forced to the 
conclusion that there is far more evidence for the belief in the 
reality of evil spiritual powers than has been recognised in 
recent years by Christian theologians. 

We are faced by the situation, first, that the New Testa- 
ment writings, which form the basis of Christian teaching, 
emphatically affirm the reality of a kingdom of evil spirits, 
acting under one personal head, called Satan or the Devil, and 
assert that this kingdom of evil is largely, if not entirely, 
responsible for physical, moral and spiritual evil in the lives 
of men. That Jesus and His disciples so taught, and that 
they acted upon this assumption, is, we believe, indisputable. 
Dr Spencer cites evidence in support of this view, and we 
shall not here enlarge upon it. The only question which 
appears to be open for discussion is whether in so teaching 
they were asserting the truth concerning the existence of 
actual spiritual realities, or were merely maintaining tradi- 
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tional views, current everywhere at the time in which they§ The 
lived, and from the influence of which they could not escape Bstholit 
There is, it is true, the further suggestion that the teachinghowers, 
of Jesus concerning the existence of evil spirits generally§¢ Mod 
and demon possession in particular, is due to ‘‘ accommodafhese € 
tion ’’ to popular beliefs. Tre not 

Secondly, we are compelled to admit that the Churd hysice 
from the Apostolic Age to a period considerably beyond theMesus 2 
Reformation has universally and emphatically affirmed theh; two 
reality of demon powers and their unceasing activity in the 
lives of men. The teaching of the Apostolic Fathers, andj 
other early teachers from Justin Martyrto Augustine, is full 
of references to demons which are everywhere held to be real 
personal spiritual powers continually influencing the lives of 
men. The same is true of the teaching of all the great writers fyhi 
of the earlier and later Middle Ages. Gregory the Great, 
Isidore of Seville, and John of Damascus have much to say jeg 
concerning the evil operations of demons. The great theo- 
logians and speculative thinkers of the Church of the Middle hy 
Ages discussed the origin, nature, and operations of thege fal 
powers in almost every conceivable aspect. Anselm, Bernard, hy 
Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas never for a moment doubt 
the existence of demons, and their responsibility for evil in 
the lives of men. Whilst the literature of the Middle Ages ve 
generally is simply saturated with the belief. 

But even the Reformers, though revolting from much 
that they regarded as belonging to mediseval superstition, } 
were as emphatic as the Schoolmen and the monks in their (d 
belief and teaching concerning the existence and operations 
of demons. Luther, Calvin, and the English Reformers were jwhi 
all of one mind upon the subject. 

The age-long teaching concerning demons is, therefore, }p: 
the common heritage of all the Christian Churches. : 


II. 


In view of these facts, the serious student of Christian 
theology is bound, sooner or later, to be confronted by the 
question as to what should be our attitude to this very large 
body of agreed teaching concerning the existence and 
er rmerses of evil spirits. Does it belong merely to the a 
of primitive thought ? and is it simply a survival of tradi 
tional ideas which flourished in the dark days of a pre 
scientific age, which cannot be harmonised with a scientific 
view of the life of man ? 
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hich they The evidence seems to show that outside the Roman 
Ot escape Bstholic Church, which still affirms the reality of demonic 
> teachingBowers, and often uses the belief to explain the phenomena 
generally $f Modern Spiritualism, it has been too readily assumed that 
OMmoda.fhese evil spiritual powers do not exist, or, at least, that they 
re not responsible, and never have been responsible, for the 
€ Chureh§hysical, moral, and spiritual evil of the world as taught by 
yond thelfesus and the long line of Christian teachers until a century 
rmed ther two ago. 
ity in thf The extent to which belief in the existence of evil spirits 
hers, andihas declined during the past century can be seen by anyone 
ne, is fullyho cares to examine the Manuals of Theology which have 
‘o be realflong been current amongst the various Protestant Churches. 
€ lives of Most of them make but the barest reference to the subject, 
it writers fyhilst some of the larger Systems of Doctrine either reduce 
¢ Great, stan to an evil principle personalised, or regard him as a 
‘h to say legendary creation. It is well known that some philosophers 
at theo- nd theologians have attempted to explain the origin and 
€ Middle fature of sin and evil as resulting from the conflict which 
of these fakes place between the lower and higher parts of man’s 
Bernard, fature, without any reference to the operations of the Devil 
it doubt for demons. According to Schleiermacher, Jesus and His 
r evil in apostles simply availed themselves of the popular ideas which 
lle Ages fwere current at the time in which they lived. He regards the 
popular idea of Satan as a synthesis of various conceptions 
nN much fwhich had flowed together from different sources. He thinks 
'stition, fthat Jesus and His apostles never intended to ratify any 
in their doctrine upon the subject. 
erations | Martensen teaches that the Devil is an evil principle 
rs Were jwhich becomes personal only in man. And the only kind of 
rsonality that can be assigned to the Devil is that which 
erefore, jpantheism attributes to God. The evil principle only 
omes active in finite spirits, in the human consciousness. 
In his article on the “ Devil” in the Encyclopedia 
' [Britannica (11th edit.), Dr Garvie cites the various opinions 
__. | eoncerning the Devil held by famous Christian teachers of 
1ristian nineteenth century, most of whom depart from the 
by the jtraditional view, and himself affirms that belief in Satan is 
y large jnot now generally regarded as an essential article of the 
e and {Christian faith, nor is it found to be an indispensable element 








y2 ¢ jofChristian experience. On the one hand, he says : 
& pre “‘ Science has so explained many of the processes of 
entific outer nature, and of the inner life of man, as to leave no 


room for Satanic agency. On the other hand, the 
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modern view of the inspiration of the Scriptures does) 
necessitate the acceptance of the doctrine of the Semi that i 
tures on this subject as finally and absolutely autho interes 
tative.” and W 


He expresses the view that the teaching of Jesus on { worsh: 
matter may be accounted for either on the theory of aceg abe 
modation, or more probably as a proof of the limitation @ 

knowledge which was a necessary condition of the Incary other 
tion. He is also of the opinion that as a revealer of God q hat 
redeemer of men it was not imperative that Jesus showp %" 











either correct or confirm men’s belief in this respect. ona 
The attitude thus expressed by Dr Garvie may safely) mer 

held to represent a great body of opinion in the Protestay) aa 

Churches at the present time. init 

and 1 

III. kind] 

When we ask how this revolution in Christian theoloy§ have 

has been brought about, it seems to the present writer thata§ noun 

number of factors must be assigned, which can here onlyh— A 


briefly mentioned without discussion, although we belie 
that they are open to serious criticism. 

It seems to us that the change which has taken placeis 
partly due to the influence of anthropological discoveries, 
The past fifty years have seen much progress made in the 
study of the comparatively new Sciences of Anthropology 
and of Comparative Religion. Famous scholars and investi: 
gators, like Dr Tylor and Sir J. G. Frazer, have, with 
wonderful patience and industry, collected and sifted the 
evidence for primitive belief upon a great mass of subjects 
in every part of the world. One of the main results has bea 
to exhibit the fact that everywhere, from the earliest times 
to the present, there has existed a belief in good and evif for 
spirits which have been held to be accountable for th} Ho 
operations of nature and for physical, moral, and spiritual § his 
evil in the lives of men. Primitive man universally haf ba: 
accepted the animistic interpretation of nature. According} tio 
to what has been a very popular and widely held theory, the} thi 
phenomena of sleep and dreams were largely responsible for} is 
the rise and progress of this belief. Amongst primitive} lot 
peoples it has been generally thought that during sleep the} th 
soul left the body, visited the places and persons seen inf wi 
dreams, and again returned to the land of the living. At} he 
death, it was thought that the soul left the body, and didj_ T 
not return. Nevertheless, it has been almost universally} R 
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pelieved that the disembodied soul continued to live, and 


1 im that it ofttimes visited its former abodes. It retained an 
1Y autho 


interest in those who still remained in the land of the living, 
and was Willing and able to help them. Thus arose the 
worship of departed spirits in various parts of the world. 


Having thus attained to a belief in the existence of human 


spirits, it is held that primitive man inevitably explained 
other things on the basis of his own life. Just as his own 
body was actuated by a spirit, so were the bodies of other 
creatures. And, again, since to primitive man there was no 
clear line of demarcation between the human, animal, and 
vegetable kingdoms, it was believed that trees, rivers, 
brooks, etc., in fact, all things, were similarly possessed by 
spirits. There is also plentiful evidence that departed human 
spirits were frequently held to become hostile to the living 
and to prey upon them, even when they had been good and 
kindly spirits during life on earth. Thus, essentially, you 
have a belief in demons. Demoniacal possession is a pro- 
nounced feature of primitive religion. 

After the manner described, it has been widely asserted, 
arose the beliefs in spirits in general, and in evil spirits in 

icular. 

Now, by the study of Comparative Religion, it has been 
demonstrated that the Jewish and Christian beliefs in good 
and evil spirits are not sud generis, as was formerly believed. 
Even though they have some features of their own, it is con- 
tended that essentially they are of the same character as those 
found amongst many other peoples. Indeed, many features 
of Jewish and Christian beliefs have manifestly been borrowed 
from surrounding peoples, such as the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, and Persians. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the belief in spirits is held 
for the most part to be based upon a misconstruction of facts. 
However natural it might be for primitive man to believe in 
his own separable spirit, and in those of other people, on the 
basis of his dreams, this, it is held, is due to a misinterpreta- 
tion which we have outgrown. The inference drawn from 
this misconception, namely, that all other things have souls, 
is now acknowledged to have been a mistaken one. We no 
longer believe in spirits in trees, rivers, mountains, etc. It is 
therefore asserted that the belief in evil spirits or demons, 
which is simply a continuation of primitive man’s belief in 
hostile disembodied human spirits, is equally unjustifiable. 
Thus the two Sciences of Anthropology and of Comparative 
Religion have tended to undermine the age-long belief in the 
Vot. XXXIII. No. 4. 20 
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existence and continual operations of evil spirits in the liy, 
of men. 


IV. 


Further, the progress of modern scientific conceptic 
generally has tended to undermine the belief in spirits of 
kinds. The unending series of scientific discoveries duriy 
modern times has favoured a purely materialistic apj 
mechanistic theory of the universe. By telescope anj 
microscope and other marvellous instruments of research, } 
has been thought possible to investigate the sum-total , 
terrestrial phenomena. After the most thorough invest 
gation of the different parts of the natural world, and of th 
life of man, many of the keenest intellects have declaraf : 
themselves unable to discover any but material causes. Th§ 
results of innumerable investigations into the system ¢ 
nature have thus seemed to point to the operation of; 
perfectly built machine, governed by natural laws, in whieh 
the activities of spirit beings are decidedly out of place 
Such spirit activities would dislocate the machinery and 
introduce an element of uncertainty into this regula, 
mechanically operating universe. 

This theory, when pushed to an extreme, if it does no 
tend entirely to disprove the existence of God, seems to make 
His active interventions in the world-order extremely 
improbable. It thus favours a Deistic conception, accordin 
to which God is aloof from the world which He has made, 
and entrusted to the control of “natural laws.” Spit 
beings, if such exist, must, on this view, be held to live ina 
realm apart, and to have no influence upon the present order 
of things. 

With such a conception of the universe in vogue, the 
opinion naturally gained currency that the various accounts 
of the intervention of spirit beings to be found in ancient and 
modern literature must be viewed as merely superstitious 
survivals, or as the fruit of imagination. 


V. 


Perhaps the strongest of all causes tending to promote 
disbelief in demons has been the progress of modern psych¢ 
logical science. It has long been felt that the most vulaceli 
part of New Testament teaching concerning demons is that 
which relates to the phenomena of demoniacal possession. 
The New Testament records show that Jesus and His apostles 
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believed that demons frequently take possession of men, and 
that both He and they claimed to have the power of exor- 
cising them. Some of the most striking passages in the 
Gospels relate to the casting out of demons. The records 
also abundantly show that this belief in demoniacal possession 
and in the power of exorcism continued in the early Church 
and in the Church of the Middle Ages. 

The New Testament belief in demoniacal possession is, 
however, now known to have its counterpart amongst the 
beliefs of primitive peoples generally, and also amongst the 
most highly civilised nations of the ancient world. Ve 
numerous illustrations can be cited from the literature of 
Babylonia-Assyria and Greece. Moreover, well-attested 
instances of demoniacal possession in modern times have 
been carefully described by missionaries, travellers, doctors, 
and other observers, amongst such widely separated peoples 
as the Japanese, Americans, and various European peoples. 

These cases of alleged demoniacal possession merit, and 
have received from a few scholars, very careful study. One 
monograph upon the subject, which is worthy of the most 
careful consideration, may here be mentioned. We refer to 
Oesterreich’s Possession, Demoniacal and Other (1930). The 
writer here considers in detail many alleged cases of demoni- 
acal possession, of both ancient and modern times. Numerous 
eases described bear the closest possible resemblance to the 
cases of demon possession described in the New Testament 
and in early Christian literature generally. 

Oesterreich, however, claims that notwithstanding the 
many features of such cases which appear to point to 
possession by an alien spirit or demon, this is not really the 
case. They are to be accounted for simply as cases of 
abnormal psychology, and as being due to “‘ psychic states ” 
which assume the guise of separate personalities and behave 
in all ways as though they were real spirits. This theory 
cannot here be stated in detail, but it may be said to provide 
the most plausible substitute yet developed for the traditional 
theory of actual demon possession. 

It is probably true to say that the most popular theory 
in vogue to-day is that the cases of demon possession 
described in the Gospels were really pathological conditions 
which in the light of present knowledge are to be interpreted 
as due to hysteria, dislocations of personality, the existence 
of multiple psychic states, and the capacity of dissociated 
Psychic states to behave in the most amazingly life-like 
manner. The demonic aspect of the matter is held to be due 
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to a firmly rooted belief in evil spirits current at the tin, 
and in their power to take possession of men. 














































VI. 


The question which theologians and Christian 
generally are called upon to face is whether the causes thy 
assigned, and others that might be mentioned, are a sufficiey 
reason for throwing overboard the traditional belief in demon 
which has been so widespread, and, it must be admitted, ha 
much prima facie evidence in its favour. That the belief ha 
been grossly exaggerated must be acknowledged. This wa 
inevitable during the centuries of which we speak. With 
the exaggerations of the belief we are not here concerned, 
We have rather to consider whether, disregarding all exag. 
gerations, there are such things as demons or evil spirits, and 
whether there is evidence to warrant the belief that demo 
influence upon men, and demon possession and exorcism in 
particular, are real facts, and, as such, worthy of a place in 
the body of Christian doctrine and teaching. 

For our part, after years of study upon the subject, we 
are convinced, first, that the grounds indicated above, upo 
which the traditional belief in demons has been condemnel 
as obsolete, are not conclusive or altogether valid. And, 
secondly, that no theory so far proposed as a substitute for 
the traditional doctrine of evil spirits or demons has proved 
itself capable of explaining all the facts so well as the tradi 
tional theory does. We share to the full the desire to explain 
the facts of nature, however mysterious they may be, by 
means of naturalistic interpretations, when that is possible, 
But no theory will be finally satisfying to the truth-loving 












mind which leaves certain important phenomena unexplained. — 4! 
And before we relinquish our hold upon the traditional belief ig 
in demons we need to make reasonably sure that there ar | ° 
good grounds for so doing. Th 

It is impossible here to indicate all the facts which have fu 
led the present writer to the conclusions above suggested; f 
but the following, very briefly stated, are amongst the more he 
important considerations. al 

First, as to the origin of the belief in spirits: it seemsto |) “ 
us that the current anthropological theory, which asserts i 


that the belief in spirits is mainly the product of dream- 
experiences, is unconvincing. This theory, so interestingly 
developed by Tylor, has been widely held, and is largely 
responsible for shaping current views upon the subject. 
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EB Aldrich points out that Tylor’s theory of animism has been 
® increasingly abandoned by scholars, and that his explanation 
of how primitive man came to his belief in it is even more 
misleading than the theory itself. It assumes a mental 
activity which is foreign to the nature of primitive man.* 





























an Crawley declares that it is psychologically impossible for the 
auSeS idea of the soul, as we actually find it, to be originated from 
. sufficieye inferences from dreams.? And Marett asserts that no 
in demon! anthropologist has ever supposed himself able fully and 
‘itted, haf finally to explain the origin of the belief in souls and spirits.* 
belief hae The influence of dreams must, we believe, be admitted. But 
his wa other factors of a more supernormal or supernatural character 
k. With} must, in our opinion, be given much more emphasis than in 
oncernedf the current theory. From time immemorial, most of the 
all exag.§ phenomena familiar to the students of the subjects associated 
irits, ang with Psychical Research and Modern Spiritualism have been 
at demo, | familiar to primitive peoples. Apparitions, clairvoyance, 
orcism ip | crystal-visions, hallucinations, and the phenomena associated 
‘place jp — with so-called demon possession have had more influence in 
originating and moulding the belief in good and evil spirits 
ject, wef than is generally allowed for. Without, at the moment, 
ve, upm f expressing any judgement upon the nature and reality, or 
1demnej | otherwise, of these phenomena, we believe that those facts, 
i. or alleged facts, which have led a number of famous modern 
itute for § students to pass over from a belief in materialism to a belief 
| proved § in spiritism, had much to do with originating and main- 
e tradi. | taining the belief in demons and in spirits generally. 
explain Secondly, the fact that Jewish and Christian beliefs in 
be, by demons can be shown to have much in common with those 
ossible, § of pagan peoples goes but a little way, when properly con- 
1-loving sidered, to demonstrate the invalidity of the beliefs in 
Jlained, # question. It has ever been a Christian belief that there is a 
I belief § light “‘ which lighteth every man coming into the world,” 
ere are | and that God has nowhere left himself without a witness. 





There is therefore no difficulty in believing that in such 
fundamental matters as the belief in the survival of the soul, 
and the belief in the existence of good and evil spirits, God 
has seen to it that sufficient evidence has been provided for 
all peoples to originate and maintain the belief in spirits. 
We have no right to assume that there is no element of truth 
or reality in beliefs which have come down to us from 
immemorial antiquity. That is a question to be decided only 
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tingly 1 The Primitive Mind and Modern Civilisation, pp. 42f. 
argely 2 Crawley : The Idea of the Soul, pp. 14f. 


3 Marett : The Threshold of Religion, p. 6. 
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after patient inquiry into all the evidence available jp 
ancient and modern times. In fact, it may reasonably he 
argued that beliefs which are so ancient, and which have 
been so widespread amongst different peoples, have in all 
probability at least a substratum of truth to support them, 
even though this is mingled with much error. 

Thirdly, there are many facts known to students of 
subjects related to Occultism, Psychical Research, Abnormal 
Psychology, and Modern Spiritualism which, in the opinion 
of some of the most careful and best-equipped students of 
to-day, can most reasonably and most convincingly be 
explained on the hypothesis of spirit or demon influence and 
activity. The subjects mentioned are admittedly large and 
difficult ; but, in our opinion, no student of the question of 
the reality of demon powers can afford to ignore them in his 
quest for truth. 


VII. 


It is well known that Mr F. W. H. Myers set out upon his 
studies in this realm, the results of which were later embodied 
in Human Personality, etc., with the conviction that most, if 
not all, alleged spiritistic phenomena could be explained as 
the result of the conscious or unconscious action of the still 
embodied agent. With this conviction as a protective shield 
to guard him against a too premature adoption of the 
spiritistic hypothesis, he considers the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams; disintegrations of personality ; hypnotism; 
phantoms of the dead ; motor and sensory automatisms, etc. 
In his exposition of these subjects he gives a large place to 
the idea of “‘ the subliminal self’*; a conception of which 
later writers have made much use. He shows that beneath 
the level of ordinary consciousness there exists the vast realm 
of the unconscious, where mysterious forces dwell, of which, 
in normal waking moments, we are entirely unaware. Under 
certain conditions, however, for example, in the hypnotic 
state, these strange forces may be brought into operation 
and led to express themselves in the most, remarkable 
manner, Sometimes there is every appearance of real 
possession by an alien personality. 

Nevertheless, having gone so far on the way to a natural- 
istic explanation of the phenomena of possession, Myers is 
compelled to make the confession that this theory of the 
powers of the subliminal self; of disintegrations of person- 
ality ; and quasi-human possessing personalities, does not 
suffice to explain all the facts. There remain important 
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phenomena which, in his opinion, can only be accounted for 
as being due to real possession by alien spirits. 

The fact which weighed most with Myers in coming to 
this conclusion was the possession by the medium of super- 
normal knowledge which could not be accounted for as 
gained by any normal means, nor by any abnormal method, 
such as by telepathy, whether of the conscious or unconscious 
self. Other investigators, it may here be said, have found 
similar phenomena equally puzzling, and have been driven 
to confess, much against their inclination, that they are not 
fully accounted for on any theory but that of possession. 

Myers, it should be noticed, finds evidence of possession 
by departed spirits only. He declares that he knows of no 
evidence which suffices to prove diabolical or hostile posses- 
sion. He thinks that many of the stories of demon possession 
ated savages and other peoples may be due to self- 
stggestion or to hysterical duplication of personality. He 
admits, however, that he cannot with confidence affirm this 
of all alleged cases. It is probable, he says, that phenomena 
similar to those studied by himself have occurred sporadically 
from the earliest times. 

Other, and some more recent, students hold that possession 
by evil spirits or demons is an equal reality with possession 
by good spirits, and constitutes one of the greatest dangers 
of Modern Spiritualism. We may surely say that if it is to 
be believed that good spirits may take possession of people, 
it is equally to be believed that evil spirits may do the same. 
Much evidence has been adduced that this is actually the 
case. With regard to the New Testament instances, we may 
refer to the monograph of Dr William Menzies Alexander : 
Demon Possession in the New Testament. 

We will conclude by saying that, after full account has 
been taken of the mysterious powers, which the researches of 
such students as Janet, Richet, Flournoy, and Geley have 
seemed to demonstrate belong to human nature, there 
remain facts which have not yet been fully accounted for by 
any modern substitutes for the theory of demon possession. 
In our opinion, therefore, it is premature, to say the least, to 
discard the theory of demon influence upon the lives of men. 
The time has come when the whole question of Scripture 
teaching upon this subject should be carefully re-examined 
in the light of all the evidence available to the student. 


EDWARD LANGTON. 
MANCHESTER. 


1 Cf. Human Personality, Vol. I1., pp. 190f. 

















































SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt. 


By the death of the veteran Karl Budde last January, at the rip 
age of eighty-five, Old Testament scholarship has lost one of it 
prominent German contributors. He was one of the Marburg group, 
a distinguished writer as well as a teacher, who did much to advan 
the higher criticism of the Hexateuch and the prophets in the last 
generation, though perhaps his editions of the book of Job and of 
Samuel are most likely to survive. Up to the end he was working 
at his subject, and during the past few years articles or reviews from 
his pen were forthcoming in more than one magazine, at home and 
abroad. 

The enterprising firm which issued Nestle’s edition of the Greek 
New Testament has now laid students under a heavy debt of gratitude 
by publishing a manual edition of the Septwaginta (Privil. Wuert 
tembergische Bibelanstadt, Stuttgart) at the remarkably low price 
of twelve marks. It is edited by Professor Rahlfs, whose name isa 
guarantee of sound scholarship. It is in two volumes, but can also 
be had in one volume, printed on thinner paper. The Greek type is 
beautifully clear, there are textual footnotes, and altogether the 
publication is both comely and scientific, more convenient for use 
than Dr Swete’s three volumes, with which most of us are accustomed 
to work. This is by far the most important production of the spring 
upon the Old Testament. By a strange coincidence it appears at the 
same time as the fourth part of the great Cambridge edition of The Old 
Testament in Greek (Cambridge Press, 20s.), containing First Esdras 
and Ezra-Nehemiah. This is on a much larger scale than the German 
book, of course ; it has been in progress since 1906, and now that the 
historical books are complete, it is to be hoped that the rest of the 
Old Testament will follow, since its rich textual apparatus is indis- 
pensable for the serious student. As it happens, the Greek text of the 
New Testament also is to the front, for it is a pleasure to find that the 
Clarendon Press have issued the first part of the Novum Testamentum 
Graece (21s.), being an edition of Mark as in the Westcott and Hort 
text, with splendid sets of notes on the various readings and authori- 
ties. An amazing amount of work must have gone to the preparation 
of this edition, for which Mr S. C. E. Legg is responsible. The Oxford 
616 
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Mark is a landmark in the history of textual criticism as practised by 

lish scholars; its pages offer an accessible, indispensable col- 
lection of data for all who inquire into the meaning of the Gospel 
story as it was first written. May the enterprise go forward. It has 
started with real promise. 

Theology does include such labour on the Christian texts. But, 
from a different angle, the subject of the Septuagint emerges in Pro- 
fessor C. H. Dodd’s notable book, The Bible and the Greeks (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). The second of his two studies is devoted to 
the Hermetica and Hellenistic Judaism, showing how the former 
drew upon the Septuagint, especially on the story of creation, in 
working out its religious philosophy. The first essay is a masterpiece 
of linguistic skill and insight, which brings out the changes implicit 
in certain religious terms as they passed over from the Hebrew to the 
Greek language, as used by Hellenistic Judaism. Naturally this 
question bears upon the New Testament, since the Septuagint was 
the Bible of most primitive Christians, and Professor Dodd faces 
afresh the problem of terms like those for “ righteousness” and 
“law” and “‘ propitiation.”” The Septuagint, he points out, reflects 
“a colder, less humane aspect of religion than that which is repre- 
sented by the Hebrew text.” It is, therefore, needful to examine 
carefully any terms which passed into the warmer Christian vocabu- 
lary, in order to estimate the effect of their new environment. This 
the author has done, with delicate perception. 

The current disparagement of the Old Testament,! in some 
Christian circles, is countered effectively by Dr W. E. Barnes in 
Theology (May), who illustrates some of its lasting values for religion. 
Among them is belief in man, as well as belief in God, and he cites 
the Psalms as a proof that man is viewed fairly, instead of in any 
cynical spirit ‘‘ that always sees the bad side of a man’s character, or 
the dark side of a situation, and never the reverse.” In the Zeitschrift 
fiir systematische Theologie (xii. pp. 624-664) Professor A. F. Puukko 
writes with penetration upon “ the religious significance of the Old 
Testament Psalms.” The Finland scholar mentions that the mere 
fact of the psalter being printed in his country very often along with 
the New Testament has created the feeling of a certain unity of spirit 
between the two, and he sets himself to estimate the justification for 
this, on critical lines. He draws attention to the different levels in 
the psalter with regard to retribution, for instance, notes the implicit 
monotheism of the book as a whole, and directs the reader to a sense 
of the significance of the cultus for devotion. 

Apart from Professor H. H. Rowley’s capital study of Darius 
the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel (University 
of Wales Press, 12s. 6d.), with its stringent proof that Daniel belongs 


1 Strictly speaking, one should not include a book published at the end 
of last year, but the new Handbuch zum Alien Testament (Mohr, Tiibingen) 
must be mentioned in this connection. The opening commentary is on the 
book of Psalms, by Hans Schmidt, and it combines scholarship with living 
appreciation of the religion and the poetry. 
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to the second century B.c., we have to chronicle three contribution, 
all to the archeology of the Old Testament. One is Professor E, 9, 
James’ lectures on The Old Testament in the light of Ar 
(S.P.C.K., 4s.), which is a lucid, reliable outline of the salient phasy 
in the religion as affected by its environment. Professor G, 4 
Barton’s article on the same subject in Religion and Life (NewYork, 
pp. 276-284) shows how archeology is a progressive science and hoy 
it supplies a fascinating background for the study of ideas and instity. 
tions as well as of historical tales. A valuable pendant to this line of 
research is to be found in the analysis of the tablets of Nouzi, dis. 
covered near Kerkouk, and dating from about the fifteenth cen 
B.c. The striking parallels between the civilisation they reveal and 
the Old Testament are discussed by Mr Cyrus H. Gordon in the Revy 
Biblique (1985, pp. 84-41); they include evidence for the inheritang 
of women like the daughters of Zelophehad, Levirate marriage, and 
the sabbatical year as well as the jubilee. These Nouzi data ar 
evidently important. 

The significance of Jesus forms the subject of several studies 
in magazines, all of which are at once critical and unusually positive 
in tendency. Dr F. C. Grant, in the Journal of Biblical Literatun 
(March, pp. 1-16), argues that the dynamic of Christianity cannot be 
discovered historically by attempting to get back to some Jesus of 
history, reached by meticulous analysis of the synoptic tradition, 
One of the results of Form criticism is to confirm the belief that 
behind the New Testament itself lies the power of the spiritual 
Christ or the risen Lord, who is “ no figure of speech, no beautiful 
symbol for the surviving influence of a great prophet, but a genuinely 
real Person.” Professor T. W. Manson’s telling study of “ The 
Christology of the New Testament” (Congregational Quarterly, 
April, p. 158f.) holds that the “ ministry ’”’ (an inadequate but useful 
term) of Jesus was the Kingdom, a supplanting of the messianic 
ideal, a supreme manifestation of divine love for which the various 
writers of the New Testament find this and that expression ; it is 
‘something frankly supernatural-miraculous, if you like ... an 
act of God which creates new possibilities and opens a new stage in 
human history.” Rudolf Otto’s book of last year on the Kingdom of 
God and the Son of Man has moved Professor Frick of Marburg to 
write a paper “‘ Against scepticism in the study of the life of Jesus” 
(Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, pp. 1-20). He welcomes much 
in the book as establishing the positive content of faith in Christ, 
but he would like to see more about the idea of God in relation to the 
kingdom, for example, and a closer analysis of the connection between 
Jesus and the Church. However, the gratifying feature of Otto's 
book is pronounced to be its scientific recognition of the need for 
revaluing the messianic consciousness and of the possibility of doing 
this on larger lines than Bousset or Bultmann?! allow. Frick is pro- 
testing against some critiques of Otto’s volume in Germany. 


1 Bultmann’s Jesus and the Word (Nicholson and Smith, 6s.), now 
translated, will enable English readers to appreciate the stimulating 
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The value of Fragments of an unknown Gospel and other early 
Christian Papyri (British Museum, 4s.) lies in the care and speed with 
which Mr Idris Bell and Mr T. C. Skeat have put these priceless 
fragments of a primitive gospel before the world of scholars. What 
their origin may be, and what historical or literary importance they 

ess for the problem of the canonical gospels, remains to be seen. 
Further criticism of their text and bearings is required. It would be 
more than interesting if they could be connected with the Fourth 
Gospel somehow. The pity is that they are so broken. On the other 
hand, their date certainly seems to be early, in the second century. 
On the canonical gospels in general, Mr M. Kiddle (Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, pp. 88-44) notes the foreboding of Matthew as to the 
attitude of the Jewish people, as distinguished from the authorities, 
and explains this ingeniously as a reflection of the writer’s period, 
when the Gentile mission was in full swing, with serious consequences 
for both the Church and the synagogue; he was “ almost over- 
whelmed with the tragedy of the Jews’ rejection of Jesus” and 
alarmed by the problems of the admission of the Gentiles, often 
untrained ethically, to the Kingdom. The point is well taken. 
Work upon Luke’s gospel is mainly interested in its sources. Mr S. E. 
Johnson (Anglican Theological Review, April, p. 91f.) thinks that in 
xiii. 1-5 Luke mistook the date of the incident about the massacre 
of Galileans, which ought to be referred to an émeute under Arche- 
laus shortly after 4 B.c., and Mr E. P. Dickie (Expository Times, 
April, p. 826f.) finds “‘ a hidden source,”’ based on a Pharisaic dossier 
of the evidence against Jesus, which had been edited by a Christian. 
It may even be that Luke “ used Paul’s copy” of it, among the 
papers left at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 18). Mr G. W. Broomfield’s book, 
John, Peter, and the Fourth Gospel (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) is an explana- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel as John’s, but not as an Ephesian docu- 
ment. Probably it emanated from Alexandria. Luke got much of 
his special information about Jesus from John, it is held. Of the 
two brothers, who originally disputed the primacy with Peter, John, 
the younger, came to terms with Peter at the Last Supper,? while 
James held aloof. Professor Dodd (see above) remarks that the 
Hermetica ‘‘ offer the Vision of God to which the ritual of the Mys- 
teries seems to have been directed, not through any sort of ritual 


radicalism of his position and at the same time his Barthian affinities. 
His Erforschung is included, with Knudsin’s Primitive Christianity, in 
Dr F. C. Grant’s Form Criticism (Chicago, $2). 

1 In a paper upon “ The Fourth Gospel and Early Christian Art ” 
(Journal of Religion, April, pp. 191-206), Mr E. C. Coldwell thinks that the 
iconography of the catacombs ‘‘ supports evidence from other areas in 
indicating that John is an extra-Palestinian, Hellenistic gospel.” 

* Father Braun has a paper on the washing of the disciples’ feet, in the 
Revue Biblique (pp. 22-83), in which he brushes aside all references to 
baptism or purification, and maintains that the tale simply alludes to 
humility, out of which arose the further lesson upon the coming humilia- 
ba of the Lord. He urges the rendering, “ thou shalt have no part 
with mé.” 
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observance, but through the discipline of an ascetic life and meditg, 
tion upon high themes.”’ Does John’s gospel do this? Mr W, 
Rigg, in the Church Quarterly Review (April), finds that “ the purpog 
of the Fourth Gospel” was to set forth Christianity as the tne 
Mystery-religion, by commending the new birth, the hope of immo». 
tality, and the assurance of bliss through participation in a deity who 
had suffered and died, and by delineating the true ‘‘ knowledge ” of 
God, all for the benefit of votaries of Dionysus, Asclepius, etc. The 
Gospel is, indeed, a mission book, but not for Jews ; it is designed for 
pagans of a devout spirit who were sensitive to the religious appeals 
of the cults in question. If so, Alexandria would be a natural 
“locus ”’ for it as for the Hermetica. 

Professor C. A. Anderson Scott’s Footnotes to St Paul (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.) are a welcome sequel to his interpretations 
of the apostle’s mind. He writes not only for those who think legs 
highly of Paul than they ought to think, but for those who think of 
him less accurately than they should, either as a man or as a theo 
logian. Professor G. S. Duncan, in The Expository Times (April, 
p. 298f.), recapitulates his theory that Paul’s prison epistles were not 
written from Rome at the end of his life, but earlier, at Ephesus, 
“* My general position is, not that the case for Ephesus can be proved, 
but that on a balance of probabilities it can be shown to be immeasur- 
ably stronger than the case for Rome.” Herr Guenther Dehm’s 
Gesetz oder Evangelium (Furche-Verlag, Berlin) is really an exposition 
of Galatians by an eager Lutheran scholar, who finds that the message 
of freedom is timely for to-day, and that the epistle is a manifesto 
for those who need to realise that Christianity has again to fight for 
its existence, which it can only do successfully if it apprehends, as 
the editor seeks to show, the evangelical core of the Gospel. Dr 
J. W. C. Wand’s large edition of The General Epistles of St Peter and 
Jude (Methuen, 15s.), in the Westminster Commentaries, is on more 
sober lines. Second Peter is pseudonymous, and later than Jude. 
First Peter is assigned by the archbishop of Brisbane to the apostle, 
and he rightly contends that its theological standpoint is not to be 
explained by any theory of a “diluted Paulinism.” This volume 
supplies the reader with rich materials for the interpretation of the 
documents, not simply in the letter, but in the spirit. Critically it 
tends to be conservative now and then, but it is fair-minded. 

In these general epistles, at least in the later ones, we are already 
in touch with the initial phases of what is commonly called the 
gnostic movement in Christian theology. This is a baffling problem, 
for many reasons, and one of these reasons, Mr R. P. Casey insists, 
in a singularly fresh paper on ‘“‘ The Study of Gnosticism ” (Journal 
of Theological Studies, January, pp. 45-59), is confusion of terms or 
rather a collection of presuppositions. Historically there was not 
a homogeneous movement called gnosticism ; the phenomena cannot 
be explained adequately by viewing it as Greek philosophy twisting 
the Gospel, nor as an assimilation of Orientalism, nor even as the 
result of eschatology being dropped. Mr Casey opens up the problem 
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d medit,, anew, and analyses the characteristics of the period most helpfully. 
fr W. #, He shows, among other things, the general “ sectarian tendency ” 
ep of the age, its passion for novelties, for what was then “‘ the modern 










































, mind ” in religion ; to this he attaches much importance in the valua- 
f immon § tion of gnostic systems. Gnosticism denoted, he concludes, sects and 
leity who thinkers of varying outlook, who were all indebted to Christianity ; 
“ge ” of they were “‘ rivals of orthodox Christianity rather than modifiers of 
te. The § it in points of detail,” and most were athirst with impatient minds 
gned for § for new schemes of the universe. When Mr T. S. Eliot writes of some 
ppeals § modern authors being “ignorant of the fact that there are still 
natural § people in the world so ‘ backward ’ or so ‘ eccentric’ as to continue 

: to believe ” in the Christian message, he is unconsciously describing 
mbridge some of the second-century gnostic leaders, who at least sought to 
tations F ignore such believers. These words are in one of the lectures which 
ink less | make up Faith that Illwminates (Centenary Press, 8s. 6d.), a sym- 
hink of posium edited by Mr V. A. Demant. The common theme of the 
a theo- pronouncements in this vital, unrepentant volume is that catholic 


(April, Christianity is living just in so far as it does not surrender amiably to 
ere not bizarre novelties of the modern mind, but adheres to reason and 
Phesus, freedom in using its heritage of the past for the present. The persistent 
roved, sense of the Centre in Christianity, which was missing in the gnostics, 


a is reaffirmed for the present day by two recent writers, who inde- 
Jehm’s pendently exhibit the essential differentia of Christian faith. One is 
sition Canon Brasnett, whose book on God the Worshipful (Longmans, 
essage 10s. 6d.) analyses the idea of God as appealing to the spirit of worship 
rifesto inman. At the core of the subject he recognises that “ the rock- 
ht for like fact of the Incarnation has fixed for all time the ground-plan of 
ds, as the Christian faith.’”” Though brightly set, the argument is closely 
- Dr knit, philosophically and psychologically ; especially is this the case 


r and in its treatment of the divine attributes. The axiom is not that 
more because man is worshipful he must have a God to worship, but that 
Jude, to have a God is to worship him, and worship forms a clue to the 
ostle, character of the God adored. Canon Lindsay Dewar’s essay, Man 
to be and God (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.), also starts from experience, but finds in 
lume it proof of objective reality. There is a timely discussion, alive with 
f the suggestion, of intuition as more than individualistic and subjective. 
ly it He criticises Thomism acutely at this point, as he does Barthianism. 
The apprehension of God, he argues sharply, is not to be enjoyed 
eady along these lines of apologetic, and he posits experience in its personal 
the (as distinguished from its individualistic) connotation, in the context 
lem, of fellowship. The same note is struck by Dean Matthews in a special 
ists, preface to the American edition of his Essays in Construction, which 
ral reappears as God and This Troubled World (Dutton, New York, 
dhs $24). The trouble is not the depression in business, but the deep or 
< the shallow questioning of people nowadays about Christianity. 
Ing JAMES MOFFATT. 


the Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw York. 
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A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee, Research Professor of 
International History in the University of London.—8 vols,— 
Oxford : University Press, 1934.—Vol. I., pp. xvi., 476 ; Vol. II, 
pp. vii., 452; Vol. ITI., pp. vi., 551.—Each 21s, net. £2 12s. 6¢, 
net the three volumes. 


THE first three volumes of the great work which is promised ys, 
under the above title, constitute by themselves a notable event, 
When completed by the nine or ten which are to follow, the English 
public interested in the generalities of history (never a very large 
one) will have food for thought enough, for Mr Toynbee can write 
faster than most of us can read—or at least read with understanding 





and profit. And it will be seen at a glance that these volumes are 
full of the most thought-provoking apercus, the most intriguing 
generalisations. This is so much the case that it would be impudent, 
indeed impossible, to attempt at this early stage any summary of the 
author’s conclusions, or of the success of his undertaking. We 
have so far only three tomes, of 500 pages apiece. When the round 
dozen or so is completed, much of our criticism may have been met, 
and certainly the plan as a whole can be more justly appraised. It 
will, therefore, only be possible here to indicate some of the more 
obvious features of the work ; and, in particular, one obvious lacuna 
which threatens, unless corrected, largely to obstruct any general 
conclusion at all. 

What will first strike, and even overpower, the most casual reader 
is the amazing width both of Mr Toynbee’s general reading on the 
history of civilisation, and of his personal experience of living types 
of civilisation in all parts of the world. He was, as is well known, at 
one time a professor of post-classical Greek history and literature. 
While still in that capacity he managed to acquire a close personal 
acquaintance with the leaders and the doings of modern Turkish 
civilisation. He has been in the Far East, and can speak with some 
knowledge of contemporary Japan. He has lectured and travelled 
in the United States; and, though we think his personal contacts 
have not extended to South America, he has taken pains wherever 
possible to put himself in touch with the Spanish-Indian types of 
life and thought which are growing in importance in that part of the 
world. Next to the breadth of his knowledge, the thing which most 
impresses us is the breadth and keenness of his human sympathies. 
He is for ever tilting at any assumption of innate superiority by the 
representatives of one type of civilisation over another. Connected 
with this, is a passionate abhorrence of war, which may be thought 
in some places unduly to bias what is presented as a purely scientific 
conclusion. For example, he thinks it sufficiently proven that the 
extension of the area of any one civilisation, which is commonly 
affected by arms, is always accompanied by some decadence in the 
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quality of the civilisation which extends. We do not propose here 
to follow up, either this, or any other of the multitude of suggestive 
eralisations and analogies which are spread richly over all the 
. It is mentioned merely as an instance of the tendencies of 
Mr Toynbee’s thought. The general plan of the work, so far as it is 
revealed in these first three volumes, is to collect, classify and com- 
all the main types of civilisation which his travel and study have 
brought to light; and then, as the result of this classification and 
comparison, to draw what conclusions are possible as to the laws of 
growth, spread, mixture, decay and disappearance of the various 
species, treating in fact each separated and classified civilisation 
much as a botanist or zoologist treats a species of animal or plant. 

Now this summary of the main purpose of the work—which Mr 
Toynbee would probably be willing to accept—brings us at once to 
the cardinal point of criticism to which allusion was made above and 
to which the remainder of this notice may be most usefully devoted. 
It is in fact the aspect of the work which will appeal most strongly 
to readers of a review of philosophy and religion. 

Mr Toynbee is at great pains to dispose of what he regards as the 
superstition of a real unity of civilisation. He gives a special section 
of his first volume to a discussion of the idea and returns to it again 
and again later on. Rather than raise the question: What do we 
mean by “civilisation”? and then inquire: How far do the various 
types which he describes, agree? What are their common elements ? 
he proceeds on the more superficial—though, perhaps, useful pre- 
liminary—plan of classifying what he considers as the main types of 
civilisation and laying bare their distinguishing features. They are 
largely, of course, geographical—‘t Egyptiac,” ‘‘ Babylonic,” Andean, 
“Mexic ’’ and so on, coming down to the modern Western civilisa- 
tion of which it is suggested that the fate may be similar, and that 
it will pass away like the other types. Much in this whole discussion 
is purely verbal. We may speak of as many distinctive civilisations 
as we please, so long as we make clear what our dividing canons are 
and so long as they can be consistently maintained. There is no 
doubt a different type of civilisation in England and in France, if we 
like to set up a certain standard of difference. In one place we find 
Mr Toynbee discovering a distinct type of civilisation in one of the 
smaller Augean islands. It is always instructive to discover, and to 
attempt to explain, differences belonging in common to a large class 
of human or other living beings. But, because we discover and find 
& meaning in differences, it would be the gravest error on that 
account to ignore or deny the more fundamental identities. There is 
@ unity in civilisation as well as different types of civilisation ; and, 
from the point of view both of philosophy and religion, it is still 
more important to seek the unifying than the distinctive features. 

If, taking this alternative or supplementary line of inquiry, we 
ask in what “‘ civilisation ” essentially consists, we are led at once to 
consider in what respects any human society, or human society as a 
whole, differs from that of other animals; and our study of history 
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will turn mainly on tracing the evolution and the effects of the work. 
ing and growth of these qualities. This point of view is unquestion. 
ably more comprehensive and philosophic, if not more scientifie, 
than that of classifying different types of “ civilisations ”’ and treat. 
ing them as units. There is, of course, a place for both methods, 
but the philosopher will naturally aim at the most complete. Man is 
a section of animal life. What distinguishes him from the rest? 
Quite clearly it is the use and growth of his mind, both in studying 
and modifying his environment and also in forming closer and more 
complicated relations with other members of his own species. Both 
these forms of mental activity may be traced, as soon as man arises 
from the lower animal forms from which he sprang. Developing 
mind was correlated with appropriate physical changes—the larger 
brain-pan and higher forehead, the upright gait and the more ser. 
viceable hand. But the social mind, exploring and modifying the 
Universe, is the capital characteristic of man; and, therefore, any 
study of history which aims at being philosophical must put this 
consideration in the forefront. That it is also necessary to do this, if 
religion dominates our inquiry, is obvious on a moment’s thought, 
If we accept this view of man’s nature and destiny, which has never 
been questioned by any philosopher from Aristotle downwards, we 
have a prompt and complete answer to Mr Toynbee’s scepticism about 
the unity or the permanence of civilisation. Civilisation is the expres- 
sion in the form of social life of the triumph of the human mind over 
its environment. When we can say definitely that a permanent 
conquest has been made, man is civilised. The permanence does not 
imply that the particular cities, or nation-groups, will survive in the 
same form. In that sense undoubtedly civilisations rise, flourish and 
pass away. The concrete forms of art, or the fashions of dress and 
speech, must also necessarily change or disappear. Yet the mind 
which has clothed itself in these temporary vestments continues to 
work and grow, and there is no evidence whatever that at any earlier 
stage of man’s existence he possessed a larger body of ascertained 
and agreed truth, about either the world or his own nature or morality 
or the future, than he has now. On the contrary, we have every 
reason to think that on all these matters he is now far better grounded 
and enlightened than he ever was before. And if so, the inquiry as 
to the stages by which he has reached this state must clearly be the 
most important part of history, dominating the rest. From that 
point of view, too, there can be no question as to the unity of civilisa- 
tion, for it is implied in the mere comprehension of the terms. Truth 
is that which approves itself to all minds capable of understanding 
the terms in which it is conveyed, whether they belong to Westerners, 
Andeans, “ Syriacs,” “‘ Egyptiacs ”’ or any of the rest, dead or alive. 
In science, thus broadly understood, man finds his unity. He has 
created it by community with his fellows, and, being created, it 
constantly promotes his collective consciousness and activity. 

Lord Balfour once pointed out in a presidential address to the 
British Association that the supremacy of science in the modern 
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world had completely altered the prospects of the stability of civilisa- 

tion, and the argument may be commended to Mr Toynbee and 

others of doubtful faith in the future of mankind. It is true that we 

can conceive a fit of madness which would launch a fleet of poison- 

bearing aeroplanes from one section of mankind against another ; 

true, also, that the development of science makes the possible rate 

and extension of destruction always greater. But possibility is not 

probability ; and scientifically one may forecast entirely opposite 

results from those imagined by alarmists not well grounded in the 

laws of probability. It was supposed, when railways were introduced 
a hundred years ago, that the dangers of travel were enormously 
increased. One well remembers the scare and the wild attacks made 
upon them. After a century of experience and suitable precautions, 
railways are now regarded as comparatively the. safest method of 
passing from place to place. Unquestionably, on the whole and in 
the long run, science and the applications of science have not only 
brought mankind closer together, but have also rendered human 
conditions far more stable. Two illustrations, from the multitude 
which might be adduced, will suffice; India, in a state of peace, 
Europe, after the most tremendous war in history. The former 
freed from her ancient scourges of war, pestilence and famine, is 
growing rapidly in numbers and, more slowly, in material and 
physical prosperity. In the latter case, in view of the unexampled 
devastation wrought by the most terrific engines of destruction ever 
forged, the rapid and general recovery must be considered as a still 
more striking proof of the healing, stabilising and constructive effect 
of scientific work and thought. 

Such facts and inferences might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They are much needed for the balance and control of a mass of pes- 
simistic and uncertain theorising about society, history and the 
future which is current at the present day. A dose—quantum suff.— 
would have given consistency and confidence to Mr Toynbee’s 
views. One reads his instances, comparisons and quotations with 
intense interest, but one rises from the study in some perplexity and 
alarm. There is no main road through the country he describes and 
the various paths seem to lead one to the brink of an abyss. 


F. S. RVIN. 
WELWYN GARDEN City. are 





Modern Mystics. By Sir Francis Younghusband.—London: John 
Murray, 1985.—Pp. 312 + viii.—10s. 6d. net. 


Sm Francis YouNGHUSBAND has added another pleasant and 
thoughtful work to the already extensive list of books which stand 
to the credit of his authorship. He has chosen a congenial theme, 
and he deals with it in a manner that cannot fail to appeal to the 
general reader no less than to the student. 

Mystics may attract or repel, or a few may attract and most of 
them may repel, but whatever our reaction, no psychologist and no 
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one who takes religious experiences seriously, can ignore any out 

standing example among them. Mysticism seems to elude definition 
and baffle exhaustive description. We can hardly speak of repre 

sentative types even though we recognise certain common features, 
It includes so many conflicting kinds that it is difficult to redugg 
them to a class. When all the writers have had their say they leaye 
us ever not quite satisfied. Some remarkable mystic defies classificg. 
tion and appears to flaunt his uniqueness in our faces. 

If on pain of penalty I had to distinguish in a sentence or two 
between rationalism—not to say common sense—and mysticism | 
should be tempted to plunge into something like this, —that rationalism 
arrives at its convictions regarding Reality indirectly by inference or 
intellectual discourse, mysticism directly by spiritual perception and 
emotional savouring. Rationalism puts its faith in the findings ofa 
logical process, mysticism in the soul’s ‘‘ sensation ” and open vision, 
often lit up by a flame of feeling that reaches ecstasy. Rationalism 
argues compulsively to a conclusion, mysticism is swept up into a 
sphere that is the infinite and eternal eye that beholds itself and knows 
itself divine, where all is lucid and lucent—an orb of vision, beyond 
all the impotences and futilities of reasoning, within which the mystic 
confesses, ‘“‘ Whereas I was blind now I see.’ Nevertheless, the 
mystical power to perceive Reality, to absorb it and to be absorbed 
by it, however much a temperamental endowment, is usually the 
reward of a severe and sustained process of purification. Only at 
long last, save in exceptional instances, can even the mystic in 
ineffable rapture attain that beatific beholding of the height and 
depth and breadth of Being in luminous unity and simultaneity 
experienced by the pure in heart who see God. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in planning this work, has departed 
from the customary course of picking out the great mystics of the 
West. He has confined himself to modern lives of East and West, of 
diverse denominations and rival religions. Modern Hindu mysticism 
is represented by Keshub Chunder Sen, Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kenanda ; Moslem mysticism by the Persian Bab and his followers; 
Roman Catholic mysticism by St Thérése de Lisieux (‘‘ The Little 
Flower”); Protestant Mysticism by the anonymous authoress of 
The Golden Fountain ; and, finally, crowd mysticism by the Welsh 
Revival of 1904-5 associated with the name of Evan Roberts, its 
leading figure. The author maintains that identical experiences 
have come to all these and that these experiences link them up with 
the mystics of all ages. ‘‘ From time to time in different countries 
there appear men and women who have experience in rare moments 
of a more exalted state of living than we know of in the common 
everyday life of our time. Such persons are not necessarily better, 
or more heroic, or more saintly than many of their fellows who have 
never been favoured with such an experience, though they are always 
men and women who undoubtedly have set their affections on things 
above, on the higher things of the spirit, and have striven and 
suffered and sacrificed in order to attain their goal. But they have 
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had the good fortune, through some happy combination of circum- 
stances, to have been caught up in a rapture and to have experienced 
jn a supreme moment a mode of living intenser, more joyous, more 
assured, and far more vivid than ordinary life. Their experience 
has been to them so sacred that they have recoiled from speaking 
of it to a single other soul. And, even if they would, they fear 
that to put it into words would be at once to lose its precious 

ce. Yet, with all their hesitation they would long to 
roclaim their discovery to all the world, that others may share 
it with them. The persons who have enjoyed this experience are 
usually known as mystics. The experience itself is known as the 
mystical experience. The state of life which is experienced is called 
the mystical state ”’ (p. 5). 

Emotion of an extreme degree characterises, and in some instances 
seems to constitute, these experiences, though there is a steady 
simple flame that is light without heat, an amor intellectualis Det, 
which is not here dealt with but is a kind of mysticism that may be 
one with a rational idealism. There is nothing necessarily distasteful 
in emotional fervour as such, else it could not be true that all the 
world loves a lover. Love even of the most passionate intensity is 

of the creative drive of the world. ‘‘ What the most perfect 
lovers in the most perfect moments of their love have experienced 
may give at least to them a glimpse of the world to be—of that higher 
state of which the great mystics tell us.”’ In this mystical foretaste 
the supreme life directly presented by and to the spirit is not merely 
an excellence or a blessedness to be realised after death ; it is a mode 
of living into which man here below is being gradually initiated. As 
fledgling to bird, nay, as caterpillar to butterfly, is the sensual earth- 
bound man to the mystic who touches and is ravished by that per- 
fection toward which the world he now lives in is being drawn and 
driven. Homo sapiens, it may thus be prophesied, is no more the 
goal of our evolution than the Adam of legend is the Christ of history. 
“There are rare occasions when in rare individuals the urge from 
within and the pressure from without meet and correspond... . 
The individual rises to meet and respond to the pressure of his 
environment. He is enthralled by it. He enjoys the mystical 
experience. And in that moment he is entering on a new state of 
being. Before that he had led a pre-natal existence. Now he is 
being born into the world of light . . . that higher state of being 
toward which we are being propelled, but for the creation of which we 
ourselves also bear responsibility.” 

The story of Keshub as here condensed from the biography by 
Mozoomdar, whom many readers of the Hissert JourRNAL will 
remember meeting in this country, raises once more the old dis- 
quieting questions concerning what is veridical and valuable in his 
and similar experiences. Keshub, a cultured aristocrat, revelled at 
times in his own extravagances and indulged vehemently in bursts 
of singing and dancing. He almost boasted of being a child, an 
inebriate and a madman of the Spirit. He had intellectual gifts of a 
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high order. Like every mystic he could strike sparkling particles, 
poetry out of prose. Illustrating the vision of genius from ¢hy 
Baptism of Jesus, he writes: ‘‘ To see in an instant the very God 4 
the Universe in a flying bird, not only as an inspiring vital fire, by 
as a blazing personal Divinity was a feat of spiritual perception 
which only the Son of God was equal.” 

It is interesting to note how many of the mystics mentioned jj 
this book delight in taking personal part in dramatic representatig, 
and how many have a keen artistic sensitiveness to natural beauty, 
Ramakrishna fell into his first trance on seeing a spectacle which ke 
thus describes: ‘‘ One day, when I was six or seven years old, I was 
walking through the rice-fields and on looking up I saw a somby 
thunder-cloud rapidly spreading over the whole sky. In front of it 
flew a flight of snow-white cranes. And they presented such a 
beautiful contrast that my mind wandered off to far away regions, 
Lost to outward sense I fell. And some people finding me in that 
plight carried me home in their arms.” This was the man who, 
like other mystics, like Jesus himself, was regarded by his kinsfolk as 
beside himself. He is now accepted by some Hindus as a veritable 
Incarnation of God. 

By far the most attractive of the mystics here described is the 
modern Saint Thérésa of Lisieux. She is a creature of purest charm, 
transparent consecration, youthful freshness and flowerlike grace, 
She became perfect through suffering, through selfless devotion in an 
almost completely impersonal love to others. ‘‘ The Little Flower” 
is a fitting title. The chapter in which the marvel of her life, of her 
heroic sufferings, of her attainment of radiant joy and peace, is 
described, is the best in the book. It is manifestly written with a 
kindling delight which the author seems to have caught from his 
subject. Her life was a pathetically brief one of twenty-four years, 
from 1878 to 1897. When nearing her death she said to a Sister, “I 
feel my mission is soon to begin—my mission to make others love 
God as I love Him—to teach souls my little way. I will spend my 
heaven in doing good upon earth.” Our English saints, Fisher and 
More, have had to wait centuries for their canonisation. This fragile 
and tender little girl who was allowed to begin her career as a Car- 
melite at the age of fifteen after having personally pleaded with the 
Pope, had to wait only a quarter of a century before the silver trumpets 
rang out and all the bells of Rome clanged with delirious music. 

What seems to me the least satisfactory chapter in the book is 
that on Evan Roberts and the Welsh Revival of thirty years ago. 
The present reviewer happens to be a native of the district and has 
his home within three miles of New Quay where the revival movement 
began and where little more than the ashes of that burnt-out fire 
now remains. I regret I cannot share Sir Francis’s enthusiasm for 
this movement. It is not that it was a brief stubble fire that soon 
consumed itself, for great mystical movements are often short-lived. 
Nor is it that Evan Roberts had an unbalanced mind that ended 
in complete collapse. The wonder surely is that under the high voltage 
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of such emotional currents more brains do not fuse. It is not that 
we have pathological states in the leader and in some of his followers. 
With William James I assume that ‘“‘ the bugaboo of morbid origin ” 
has no longer in itself any cogency to invalidate such experiences. 
“For aught we know to the contrary,” writes William James, 
“108° or 104° Fahrenheit might be a much more favourable tem- 

rature for truths to germinate and sprout in than the more ordinary 
blood-heat of 97 or 98.” Not the origin of a belief but the way in 
which it works on the whole, was William James’s final test. And one 
need not be a pragmatist to honour the saying, “‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Judged by this empiricist criterion I doubt—I do 
not put it more dogmatically—whether the Welsh mass revival will 
successfully bear the test. It is not enough to say with the author, 
with some unconscious humour, “as to results, employers said that 
the quality of the work the miners were putting in had improved.” 
Many who were caught up in its sweeping fires have not “ made 
good.” Granted that there were some striking and permanent 
successes, there were also many deplorable failures—cases of “‘ con- 
versions ’ that sagged into squalor or turned into cynical disenchant- 
ment which operated as a kind of inoculation against further response 
to religious appeal and influence and in favour of a deep, somewhat 
sly, but occasionally acknowledged, scepticism. We have no instru- 
ments justly to weigh up the advantages and disadvantages of such 
a movement, but certainly the effect on many religious and sym- 
pathetic minds has been to create a profound distrust of such crowd 
suggestion and contagion. Nor do I think that these perfervid 
phenomena should, without much sifting and discrimination, be 
described as mystical. In the main they are no more “ mystical ” 
than the secular phenomena of crowd psychology examined years 
ago by Gustave Le Bon, or than the enthusiasm of a worked-up 
political meeting. This is not to deny the genuineness and per- 
manence of many religious conversions, especially when consolidated 
and stabilised within an ecclesiastical order and discipline. Nor is 
it to question that there are mass mystical experiences. History 
records recurrent pentecosts of amazing fruitfulness, when humanity 
has been lifted up on great tides of the Spirit to higher and per- 
manently sustained levels. It is merely to demand that religious 
emotionalism, however brief in itself, shall approve itself enduringly 
by the fruits of the spirit—love, joy and peace. 

The last two chapters of the volume—‘ Review ” and “Con- 
clusion ’’—are admirable. We have none of the formal technique of 
mystical treatises. The discussion is simple and the meaning clear. 
The author’s confidence in ‘‘ Science” comes strangely at a time when 
scientists are losing it. His treatment of the problem of evil does not 
convince—whose does? But at least there is no hedging or obscurity 
Masquerading as caution or profundity. The style is satisfyingly 
straightforward, yet embedding nuggets of poetic gold. The entire 
work is excellently fitted to serve any intelligent person as an 
appetising introduction to the nature of the mystical life, and I 
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should not be surprised if of all the books which ‘the author } 
written this should prove in the good sense his best seller. 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Die Weltanschauung der Indischen Denker ; Mystik und Ethik. By 
Albert Schweitzer, Dr Theol., Dr Phil., Dr Med.—Munich 
C. H. Beck, 1935.—Pp. vii., 195.—3.80 gold marks. 


Many people no doubt will exclaim in wonder that this versatik 
author is launching out in yet another new direction. But eve 
since, more than twenty years ago, he first conceived the plan of 
writing a “ Philosophy of Civilisation,’ Dr Schweitzer has been 4 
close student of Indian Philosophy, which contains so much that 
fits in more closely than anything in European systems of thought 
with his own doctrine of reverence for Life, that indeed it is not unli 
that his views have been profoundly influenced by his reading of the 
ancient Indian teachers. He did not now set out to write a book a 
Indian thinkers. It came almost against his will. In the preparation 
of the third volume of the Philosophy on which he has been working 
for years, he found the Indian material he had collected was assumin 
an enormous bulk, and in order to keep within bounds the book he 
hopes at last to publish next year, he decided to throw off much of 
this material in a separate preliminary volume of some 200 pages, 
Will he follow the same procedure with the thinkers of China ? 

The Continent, with all its wealth of valuable, weighty, erudite 
books on Indian thought for scholars and students, seems to lack 
simple handbook which he who runs may read. This clear exposition 
should serve as a guide through the highways of Indian Philosophy 
not only for beginners, but for all who while probing perhaps more 
deeply in one or another direction would fain keep the main threads 
of its development in view. And for all who are already students of 
Dr Schweitzer’s Philosophy, his reactions to that of India must be 
of extraordinary interest. Those who had the privilege of hearing 
the Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh last year will know already how 
much he values Indian thought, for, in addition to other references, 
the eighth lecture was devoted almost entirely to it. Dr Schweitzet 
believes that for Western thinkers it is of special value to gain some 
insight into Eastern thought, that it will make their own thinking 
clearer and that it will inevitably mean an enrichment of theit 
outlook. But he recognises that Indian thought, far more than 
that of the followers of Zarathustra or than that of China, is difficult 
for Europeans to assimilate because of the essential difference of 
outlook, seeing that Indian thought in general denies the value of 
life in itself which European and Chinese thought exalts. From all 
his studies and meditation and from all his practical experience of 
life (Dr Schweitzer is no arm-chair philosopher !) he is convinced 
that truth and happiness for mankind lie in a Weltanschauung of 
ethical world and life-affirmation, that is to say, that man should 
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life as a divine and valuable thing in itself and strive to 

rve and further it. This is the criterion that he keeps steadily 
in view throughout his book, viz., the question in how far each thinker 
or group of thinkers takes up a position of acquiescence in, or even 
approval towards, life or the reverse, and what are the ethical conse- 
quences of the attitude taken. 

There is another great dividing-line between European thought 
in general and Indian. The Indian world-view rests in mysticism. 
The highest aim of man is to attain spiritual perfection and become 
united to Infinite Being.! But for Dr Schweitzer mysticism which is 
not ethical mysticism is of little value, and in world and life negation, 
which is the Weltanschauung of India, ethics play, and can play, no 

On the other hand, “ European Thought only finds its right 
bearings when all the single problems which affect human existence 
converge into the fundamental problem of how man can arrive at the 
right spiritual relationship to Being.” European thought and 
Indian thought have much to learn from each other, and it seems 
that the time is approaching when the world and life-affirmation, 
finding expression in (a, so far, limited) ethical activity, of the 
former will be united to the mysticism, the true inwardness and 
composure of the other. 

After a short introduction the writer reviews the whole of Indian 
thought from the earliest times down to the present day. 

The original doctrine of Brahmanism was that man’s task is to 
quit the world of the senses and through knowledge and faith 
(Erkenntnis) become united to and identical with the Brahman, 
the primeval Force that has created the universe as if staging a play 
for its own contemplation. Here there is no place for ethics. Never- 
theless, the Brahmins supremely value truthfulness—a remarkable 
phenomenon in a priestly caste! It lends them nobility. “‘ When 
their thinking leads to the recognition of facts which will endanger 
their privileges and interests, they do not draw back,” so that they 
actually arrive at preaching that union with the spiritual Force is 
not the privilege of their birth, but an estate to which all men are 
called. It is impossible to be consistent about so unnatural a 
Weltanschauung as the negation of life, and the Brahmins themselves 
have to concede to the opposite view that action in conformity 
with the duties of caste is requisite and right, so that even the 
Brahmin does not renounce the world until his son has founded a 
household. 

It is at first perplexing to find the Simkhya doctrine, Jainism 
and Buddhism coming into being alongside of Brahmanism. The 
explanation is that these teachings “‘ allow the fagade of world and 
life-negation to stand, but undertake complete rebuilding behind it.” 
They abandon the mysticism of attaining to identity with the Uni- 
versal Soul through knowledge and faith, and are concerned with 

1 Dr Schweitzer of course does not forget that there have been world- 
denying thinkers and several schools of mysticism in the West. Indeed, 
he criticises the Indians for ignoring European mysticism. 
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how world and life-negation can liberate man from the unhapp 
cycle of re-births in which he is involved. But these “ little systems 
have their day,” and as the centuries pass the essentially finer ang 
simpler Brahmanic mysticism regains its power over men’s minds, 

However, world and life-affirmation and an ethical outlook haye 

been gaining ground, and it is not merely the old Brahmanism tha 

wins through, but a Brahmanism that has absorbed much from othe 

teachings. 

The Samkhya doctrine provides Brahmanism with new theorig 
about the soul and a magnificently thought-out conception of matter 
but carries ethics no further. 

Jainism, on the other hand, makes the supreme contribution of 
the doctrine of Ahimsa, the commandment not to kill or harm any 
living creature. The promulgation of this commandment Dr 
Schweitzer regards as one of the greatest events in the spiritual 
history of mankind, nevertheless he does not find that it is traceable 
to a real feeling of compassion, but believes it originated in the ides 
of keeping undefiled from the world. It was only a development 
of the general principle of abstention from action. But it was an 
incalculable advance when it came to be believed that all living 
things have a like nature, and the commandment does arouse and 
keep awake feelings of sympathy and compassion, so that in the 
course of time the doctrine itself is erroneously believed to have 
originated in such feelings. It is Jainism that first discovers that 
ethics know no bounds! Though it fails to follow up the implications, 

Buddhism teaches that it is not the outward renunciation of the 
world that matters, but the inner renunciation within the heart, 
Thus men may be climbing the heavenly ladder while still pursuing 
their ordinary avocations—a tremendous concession by world and 
life-negation to the opposite principle. And even members of the 
lowest castes and even women are allowed to enter monastic orders, 
In the matter of Ahimsa, the Buddha did not go so far as the Jains, 
for if the victim were not killed on purpose for him, he even on 
occasions ate meat himself. Yet he, and not the Jains, is the actual 
originator of the ethic of compassion. an ethic limited, however, by 
the principle of non-activity which follows from world and life- 
negation. The idea of helpful action to relieve the suffering of man 
or beast is foreign to him, his compassion being rather a constant 
obsession with the fact that inevitably all life is suffering—a para- 
lysing belief. The great new contribution of Buddhism to Indian 
thought was the conception that to attain to the true self-trans- 
cendence which leads to union with the Universal Soul, an ethical 
disposition is requisite. But over all lies the dreadful shadow of 
world and life-negation, which makes the Buddha say, “‘ those who 
love nothing in the world are rich in joy and free from pain.” 

The later Mahayana-Buddhism made a further advance. Its 
ideal was the man who having attained to deliverance from rein- 
carnation renounces the joy of entering into Nirvana in order to 
return to earth and preach redemption to the souls still imprisoned 
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in matter. Gotama Buddha himself is such a one. This was the 
Buddhism which reached Tibet and China and Japan. The progress 
may be measured by a phrase that may be set beside that of the 
Buddha just quoted: “ As long as living creatures suffer, there is 
no possibility of joy for those who are full of compassion.” But the 
spirit of all-embracing compassion that characterises and ennobles 
Mahayana doctrine is still “ cabin’d, cribbed, confined ” in world and 
life-negation, is still largely a matter of thought and of theory rather 
than of helpful, loving action. 

How it was that Buddhism finally disappeared from India is an 
enigma, but it is certain that Brahmanism and Hinduism with their 
mysticism, when they had absorbed a large measure of ethics from 
Buddhism and Jainism, are more natural and vital faiths, and in 
addition more in harmony with the religion of the common people. 

Hinduism exists alongside of Brahmanism as the religion of the 
people, the mystical Bhakti religion. In its more highly developed 
forms it becomes monotheistic, but the one God makes his appearance 
under the names of many gods. Active self-devotion to God is 
demanded, but the Bhakti faith does not reach the thought of express- 
ing love to God in active love to man, and the God it worships is 
beyond all ethics, is supra-ethical. Nevertheless, though in theory 
Hinduism, under the spell of Brahmanism, cleaves to world and life- 
negation, in practice it gets very near to world and life-affirmation, 
and the two principles are more and more at variance within it. 
The Bhagavad-Gita makes notable concessions to the latter, con- 
cluding that activity is no less justifiable than non-activity. But the 
activity contemplated is not the free activity dictated by the impulses 
of the heart. It is only activity in connection with the fulfilment of 
the obligations of caste. ‘‘ Because it fails to reach the idea of 
active love, the ethic of the Bhagavad-Gita is like a smoky fire from 
which no flame flares upward.” Within the world-view of world 
and life-negation action can only be justified at all as performed in 
devotion to God. And since the God of the Bhagavad-Gita is exalted 
above good and evil, it is forced to regard non-ethical action as 
sometimes required by God. Dr Schweitzer’s judgment of this 
famous book is: ‘‘ Because it contains such marvellous phrases 
about inner detachment from the world, about the attitude of mind 
which knows no hatred and is kind, and about loving self-devotion 
to God, we are wont to overlook its non-ethical contents. It is not 
merely the most read, but also the most idealised book in world 
literature.” 

It is from popular ethics that the idea of active love to mankind, 
necessarily within a world-view of world and life-affirmation, pushes 
its way into Hindu thought even in quite early times, as in the 
Kurral, which probably dates from the second century, a.D. That 
Rama, the absolutely ethical god, in the Middle Ages comes to be 
venerated equally with Vishnu, Siva and Krishna is of great import- 
ance for the development of ethics in the popular religion. Ramananda 
(about a.p. 1400) teaches loving devotion to him, and requires that 
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man should love his neighbour and that caste differences shoul hie Words© 


abolished. And Tulis-Das in the sixteenth century holds Rama) (Mas 
as a great moral example and kind father to mankind and teaches\& jiy dict 
brotherhood of all men. icule 


And so Dr Schweitzer leads us down to modern times—to Rig worth be 
Mohan Rai, Devendranath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen and Sarasvati |) Volumes 
to Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, all great religious and ethigi— Sperry 
personalities, who nevertheless fail to think out to a conclusion hoy 
the active love they urge can be reconciled with their world and lif. 
denying mysticism. They dare not free themselves from the autho. 
rity of tradition, but try to read into the old texts what is not ther, — like Wo 
The Upanishads have suffered even more than the New Testament Dr§ 
from their interpreters. riticisn 

Only with Rabindranath Tagore has world and life-affirmation § books. 
completely defeated world and life-negation. He sees the issue at § Americ 
stake, and for the sake of ethics decides for affirmation. ‘ And thy § said of 
a development which has been in progress for centuries finds in him § senten¢ 
its natural conclusion.” Tagore does not, however, admit the — suppos 
development, but endeavours to represent what he teaches as present — the tal 
in the wisdom of ancient India. And he simply passes over without — arouse 
explanation some of the great difficulties, and takes over the Brah- | Words 
manic explanation that God stages a play for Himself. He is the § 1916 it 
complete optimist, and will not admit that we cannot understand, § Of thi 
and can never hope to understand, the universe. His interpretation — study, 
of it bears much resemblance to the teachings of Shaftesbury and } Word: 
Fichte. We find in him the true ideal of a world-view which shall § love f 
combine spiritual union with the Universal Soul in love, and activity J some 
in the world deriving from that love, but he fails to base this world- | Mr H 
view in reality. In spite of “ Sadhana,” he is a poet rather thana — Then 
thinker. to tal 

In the course of a final chapter, entitled “‘ Looking Backward and | heart 
Looking Forward,” the author points out that Indian thinkers are | centr 
wrong in criticising Western philosophers as inferior to themselves } 1 ha\ 
on the spiritual plane. They ignore the mysticism which has existed | wort 
no less in European thought and has only failed to make headway | dicta 
because it could not be reconciled with ethical world and life-affirma- | Sper 
tion, and they have no appreciation for some of the real achievements | "as 
of Western thought. Vivekananda, for example, laments that India | not: 
has done so little for the poor and suffering in comparison with the } polit 
great social achievements of the West, and does not realise that it | why 
is the Indian mode of thinking that is responsible. Western and | the 
Eastern thought together have to abandon the mistake that world- | &p 
view can be founded on knowledge of the universe, and now have to | witl 
advance as humble comrades in a search on new lines. of J 

The book concludes with a masterly exposition of the author's } poe 
own views and hopes for the future of world-thought. He believes 
that in India “‘ the need of a mysticism which is intrinsically ethical | ™q 
will make itself felt with ever-increasing force.” ee 
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Wordsworth’s Anti-climaz. By Willard L. Sperry.—Cambridge 

(Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1985.—Pp. vii. + 228. 
sy dictionary defines anti-climax for me as “the addition of a 
particular which suddenly lowers the effect.” About 1808 Words- 
worth began to lower the effect of Lyrical Ballads and Poems in Two 
Volumes by the addition of his Opera Omnia. And that is that—Dr 
Sperry will have nothing to say to “ attempts to rehabilitate ‘ the 
later Wordsworth ’”’ except that “‘ they tax the ingenuity of their 
authors and the credulity of their public ” (the allusion is, I suppose, 
to Miss Batho’s recent book ; of which, however, it may be said that, 
like Wordsworth, it has a good first chapter). 

Dr Sperry’s thirteen chapters are all good, re-introducing into the 
qiticism of Wordsworth a reasonableness wanting in some recent 
pooks. In 1884 the President of the Wordsworth Society (an 
American) announced ew cathedra that “‘ whatever can be profitably 
said of Wordsworth has already been said.” It was the death- 
sentence of the Society: they had talked themselves out, and 
supposed themselves to have talked Wordsworth out. Yet, in truth, 
the talk about him had not begun. Some suspicion of this was 
aroused in 1896 by M. Legouis’ Jeunesse de Wordsworth. For the 
Wordsworth Society, Wordsworth had scarcely had a youth. In 
1916 it became apparent that he had had a youth very unlike himself. 
Of this, again, the first hint came (it is interesting) not from English 
study, but from a foreign student, this time an American, Mr Harper. 
Wordsworth, as Dr Sperry notes without resentment, had no great 
love for Americans. But they have revenged themselves nobly— 
some of the best work upon Wordsworth has come from America. 
Mr Harper led in by the hand, decorously apologetic—Annette. 
Then the talk about Wordsworth really began. Or did we then begin 
to talk about somebody else, not the real Wordsworth ? I agree very 
heartily with Dr Sperry when he says that Annette was “ not the 
central truth of the man or the scene of his central concern ” (p. 98). 
[have sometimes wondered whether she was not a part of Words- 
worth’s abstract social thinking ; whether his relation to her was not 
dictated to him by his free-thinking principles. Annette, in Dr 
Sperry’s chapter upon her, is considered merely as one among several 
reasons ‘‘ usually alleged for Wordsworth’s poetic decline.” She will 
not do for the purpose ; and Mr Read and Mr Fausset are bidden, 
politely but firmly, to take her away. She does not explain either 
why Wordsworth’s poetry was for a “ golden decade ” good or why 
the golden decade gave way to four decades of lead. All the other 
explanations seem to Dr Sperry better—premature old age, the break 
with Coleridge, the allurement of High-church toryism, the criticism 
of Jeffrey. But none of them is the true explanation. Wordsworth’s 
poetry perished of a disease more subtle; the cawsa mortis was, Dr 
Sperry believes, Wordsworth’s own theory of art. He was forever 
requiring his theory to beget experience ; forever insisting that his 
poetry should live down to his own standard. The disease was not 
by environment. Among the external conditions which 
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“crowded out” the Muse Dr Sperry enumerates mud, smo 
money-matters, children, visitors, bereavement—which is only 
say, surely, that it is difficult to be a mortal man and a poet, 
Dr Sperry had said that, I am not sure that he would not, by wayg 
a truism, have reached the truth. Wordsworth’s poetry deteriorate 
because it is not given to any man to be a poet when he likes, Th 
spirit bloweth when it listeth—that is why we call poetry inspired; 
but we do not know whence it comes—nor how long it is going 
stay. Every now and again in his leaden decades Wordsworth 
shines suddenly a golden poet—he has, indeed, his periods of sustained 
inspiration. Dr Sperry does not forget that, but he perhaps help 
us to do so. Dr Sperry comes nearest to the truth quite early in his 
book, when he suggests that ‘‘ the supposed problem of Wordsworth’s 
decline is insoluble because it is not a problem at all. Bad verse is 
not a riddle . . . the riddle is good poetry” (p. 30). He hasa 
suspicion—which I share—that there is some secret and essential 
connection between being a good poet and being a young man 
(p. 34 sqq.). Milton, it is true, was old and blind when he dictated 
Paradise Lost. Nevertheless, he will not happen again—in the attempt 
to be like him Wordsworth died. Chaucer was middle-aged ; but then 
so (with all its charm) is Chaucer’s poetry. The lesson of Dr Sperry’s 
book is that it is a miracle that poetry comes to men in their youth; 
a double miracle, and not to be asked of the gods except by demi-gods, 
that it should stay with them in their old age. He has adorned this 
lesson with many things finely said about Wordsworth and poets and 
poetry. On Wordsworth the man he is, I think, inclined to be too 
hard. ‘“‘I am not attracted to the grown man,” he says; and he 
“recoils ” from Wordsworth’s “‘illiberality.”’ Still, the quotation from 
Crabb Robinson with which his book ends makes some redress: 
“He is after all Wordsworth . . . I care little what a man is not. 
Wordsworth has written a hundred poems, the least excellent of which 
I would not sacrifice to give him that openness of heart you require.” 
That comes generously from Crabb Robinson, who knew something 
of Wordsworth’s closeness of heart. 

H. W. Garon, 


MERTON COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





The Epistle to the Galatians (The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary). By George S. Duncan, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of St Andrews.—London: Hodder 
& Stoughton.—Pp. liv., 199.—8s. 6d. net. 

Proressor G. S. Duncan’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 

stands out as one of the conspicuous successes in the series known 

as the Moffatt New Testament Commentary. The aim of this series is 
defined by Dr Moffatt himself as that of bringing out “ the religious 
meaning and message of the New Testament writings,” and the text 
for comment is that of Dr Moffatt’s New Translation. Professor 

Duncan’s work will undoubtedly meet a real need. For the minutie 

of interpretation one must still go to the standard works of Lightfoot 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS 6387 


and Burton, but for a broader study of St Paul’s argument and of 
its religious importance for to-day one can hardly have a better 

ide than the work under review. Professor Duncan writes under 
the conviction that he is dealing with a great Epistle ; it is, he says, 
“the Magna Charta of Evangelical Christianity. It shows how Paul 
saved Christianity from sinking to be a mere sect of Judaism, or, as 
he himself felt, degenerating into a form of paganism. . . . And it 
will continue to stimulate men always when they are called to resist 
a challenge to the liberty and the truth of the Gospel” (p. xvii). 
This is a great claim, and it is no small part of the author’s achieve- 
ment that he succeeds in making it good. 

An outstanding merit of the new commentary is the interesting 
discussion of the problems of introduction in a study which has all 
the excellent qualities of Professor Duncan’s earlier book, St Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry (1929). It is to be feared that this book did not 
at first receive the attention it deserved, but it is now recognised as a 
work of first importance even by those who are not able to accept 
its main thesis, that the Epistles of the Imprisonment belong to the 
period of St Paul’s Ephesian ministry related in Acts xix. Already, 
in this earlier work, Professor Duncan had declared his allegiance to 
the view that Galatians is the earliest of St Paul’s extant letters 
(op. cit., 7f, 287), and it cannot give rise to surprise that in the 
commentary this position is vigorously maintained. 

It is on the question of the date of the Epistle that Professor 
Duncan concentrates his attention, for he believes that the solution 
of this problem carries with it the answer to the question of the 
destination of the letter, so eagerly debated by the protagonists of 
the North and South Galatian theories. He supports the view, held 
by W. M. Ramsay, F. C. Burkitt, and formerly by Kirsopp Lake, 
that the visit to Jerusalem described in Gal. ii. corresponds to that 
mentioned in Acts xi. 80, and that, in consequence, the Epistle must 
be dated earlier than the Apostolic Council described in Acts xv. 
He presses the objection that Acts xv. records a third visit, while St 
Paul is speaking in Gal. ii. of a second visit, and maintains that the 
Apostle’s account of what took place cannot be harmonised with the 
story of Acts xv. ; he also urges that the difficulty about eating with 
Gentile Christians (Gal. ii. 11ff.) could not have developed after such 
a formal conference as St Luke describes. These arguments are 
supported by the further contention that the doctrinal features of 
the Epistle support the theory of an early date, about the year a.D. 48. 
\ The last-named argument, it must be confessed, is mainly an 
argument from silence, but Professor Duncan makes a good point 
when he says that “the simple expression found in Gal. iii. 29; v. 24, 
‘those who belong to Christ ’ (lit. ‘ who are of Christ’; see p. xliv.) 
has a parallel in the name ‘ Christ’s men ’ (Christianot) which about 
- time came to be applied to the believers at Antioch (Acts xi. 26)” 
Pp. Xxxi.). 

On the argument as a whole, I think it is fair to object that 
Professor Duncan passes somewhat lightly over the bareness of the 
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account in Acts xi. 80 and the marked similarities between Gal, 
1-10 and Acts xv.; nor does he give sufficient consideration to ty +44 
possibility that the Decree of Acts xv. 28f. was erroneously associaty) ar 
by St Luke with the Apostolic Council. There is certainly foree jy & 

the observation of critics that in the account of Acts xxi. 25 St Pyjfe THe scoP 
appears to hear of the Decree for the first time. The controveryy, jy for the ; 
therefore, cannot be regarded as settled, but Professor Duncan hy existence 
invested it with renewed interest and his solution is a serious altem, § The twe 
tive to the one mentioned above. In any case, the traditional View, & have bee 
which simply identifies Gal. ii. 1-10 with Acts xv. as it stands, § biennial 


full of difficulty and is not likely to be correct. side Jev 
To dwell on the fascinating problems of introduction is tempting, § twelve ‘ 
but it would be to give a one-sided emphasis, for the comm the edit 


is especially marked by the strength with which it treats the doctring § a Chris 
and religious aspects of the Epistle. On occasion Professor Dunem § promot 
does not hesitate to set aside Dr M. vffatt’s translation. In Gal. iii, 15, § appt? 
instead of the rendering ‘a man’s will,” he prefers “a human § types ‘ 
covenant,” and in Gal. iii. 22, for “‘the promise due to faith,” he | are con 
substitutes “on the basis of faith.” He makes the interesting § ot Chr 
suggestion that in Gal. iv. 1-7 St Paul’s language “ reveals an § comm’ 
acquaintance on his part with some of the sayings and discourses of § have, | 
Jesus, and notably with the parable of the Lost Son ” (p. 182), and Orthos 
he shows sympathy with the view which has been held by Loofs, § terian 
Weiss and others, that St Paul may have been present at the Cruci- more 
fixion. This last point is speculative, and equally so the alternative — Christ 
suggestion that St Paul’s knowledge may be due to his use of “ some It 
early account ” of the scene (p. 71), but this suggestion is much les } Israel 
open to challenge than it would have been a few years ago, in view the 0 
of the agreement, common among Form-Critics, that the Passion | ppt 
narrative was the earliest part of the Gospel tradition to receives § notic 
written form. whic 
It is impossible to chronicle here all the good things in this } fortu 
commentary, but no survey ought to omit at least a reference to Mon 
the excellent note on the phrase “ elemental spirits” in Gal. iv. % rein’ 
Here Professor Duncan accepts the views of those who are of opinion of € 
that St Paul is thinking of the angelic or demonic powers believed to Tra 
control the forces of nature rather than of the elements or rudiments non 
of religious knowledge. He has also an interesting interpretation of Gec 
the difficult passage in Gal. v. 17, which Dr Moffatt renders: ‘ You He: 
are not free to do as you please.” Professor Duncan denies that St 


Paul is describing an indecisive combat, and maintains that he is fift 
asserting the victory of the spirit over the flesh. ‘‘ By ‘ doing as you vel 
please’ Paul means ‘acting as you would act if you considered be 


merely the dictates of the flesh’” (p. 168). These examples must be 
serve as illustrations of the fresh and stimulating character of Pro- qT 


fessor Duncan’s work on the Epistle of which, as he reminds us, = 
Luther said: ‘‘ The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have pt 
betrothed myself to it: it is my wife.” i 

Vincent TAYLOR. J 


WESLEY CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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InSpirit and in Truth. Aspects of Judaism and Christianity. Edited 
for the Society of Jews and Christians by George A. Yates, M.A. 
With a Foreword by the Dean of Canterbury.—London : Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1984,—Pp. 385.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tue scope of the book is partly indicated by the fact that it is edited 
for the Society of Jews and Christians. This society has been in 
existence at least since 1924, when its first Conference was held. 
The twenty-two individual papers which comprise the edited work 
have been delivered, for the most part, at such conferences, now held 
biennially. The aim of the book is as far as possible to place side by 
side Jewish and Christian views of a given subject; unfortunately, 


S twelve of the contributors are Christian, and only ten Jéwish. But 


the editor of the book is Jewish, and the foreword is contributed by 
a Christian. The Society of Jews and Christians, which exists to 
promote a more sympathetic understanding of each other’s religious 
approach, by Jews and Christians, may not be able to appeal to all 

s of Jews and Christians. It is to be noted that the papers 
are contributed by individuals, and even if their place within Judaism 
or Christianity is denoted, this must not be taken to implicate their 
community. As a matter of interest the following shades of opinion 
have, however, been represented : among Jews, Liberal, Reform and 
Orthodox ; among Christians, Anglican, Congregational and Presby- 
terian, but predominantly Anglican. Thus, the Jewish writers are 
more representative of their community, on the whole, than the 


| Christian. 


It is a merit of the book that it is dedicated to the memory of 
Israel Abrahams and George Foot Moore, the one born in the Jewish, 
the other in the Christian fold, but both contributing to the finer 
appreciation of the worth of Judaism, and to the dispelling of the 
notion that Judaism is a stunted religion—‘‘ The Old Dispensation ”— 
which ceased to matter when Judaism rejected Christ. The book is 
fortunate to have the able and versatile contributions of Dr C. G. 
Montefiore, standing as he does so nobly and efficiently for the 
reinterpretation of Judaism, and the warmer appreciation by Jews 
of Christianity. But such a book is lame without the voice of Dr 
Travers Herford, than whom, from among the Christian communities, 
none has done more for the better understanding of Judaism save 
George Foot Moore. The omission is explained by the fact that Dr 
Herford is not a member of the Society. ; 

It is to be understood that papers, the average length of which is 
fifteen pages, contributed to an afternoon discussion, will not be of a 
very learned or searching quality. The limits of comprehension have 
been set to each writer by the subject suggested and the audience to 
beaddressed. Very little can be compressed into such small compass. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered that the papers give a casual 
impression, and, contributed as they are mostly by men who hold 
pulpits, and certainly with a homiletic interest, that many of them 
read as sermons. This may more particularly be asserted of the 
Jewish than of the Christian papers. 
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This volume will not apprise the uninitiated reader of the 
differences between Judaism and Christianity; he will hay 
search otherwhere for that. He may, indeed, get the imp 
that there is much ado about nothing. Perhaps, however, a 
more specific colouring is introduced into Mr Loewe’s paper on 
Place of the Law in Modern Jewish Teaching,” and if that be: 
alongside the Rev. A. J. Macdonald’s “‘ The Christian View of Af 
ment ” (to which the palm for lucidity and compression mug 
awarded among the Christian contributors), something of the con} 
may be brought out. The majority of the Christians necessarih 
in Old Testament Judaism—the Judaism which they know at 
hand—a dispensation which was abrogated with Christ, for Ch 
is, for them, the summation of God revealed to man. But Profe 
Burkitt and Canon Raven properly reveal another approach to 
subject, indicated by the history of modern Rabbinic studies, wh 
allows a larger place to Judaism in the formation of Christiai 
It is an impression, perhaps not well founded, certainly not in the 
of Dr Montefiore, that the Jewish writers are not so well acquaintel 
with philosophical and theological studies as are the Chris 


Hence the Jewish papers are, on the whole, simple and human ii 


appeal, whilst the Christian contributions are philosophical, and! 
one instance, that of Professor Webb’s, somewhat vitiated ym 
scholasticism. Dr Garvie’s paper, too, is more pretentious in 1 . 
than fruitful in matter. By their sincerity the Jewish writers of 
testimony to the immediacy and strength of their faith, whilst # the 
is somewhat too much contentiousness in the Christian papers. ~ 
Perhaps the value of the book must be sought not so much i in th 

work itself as in what it stands for, rapprochement between Christians 
and Jews. The rapprochement is, it must be understood, tente 

for the rules of the society preclude proselytising. One of the Christian 
contributors, Mr Egerton Swann, writes, and the editor quotes hi 
remark with approval: “‘ Judaism and Christianity are nearest to ai 
agreement, when Judaism is most unambiguously Jewish, ant 
Christianity most unambiguously Christian.” One who had no 
pledged himself to either Christianity or Judaism would find # 
difficult to separate the two religious approaches so violently 
frequently done. For, as Professor Burkitt shows, they are sisters 


J.C. G. Burton, 











